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VEGETABLE EXTRACT, for cleansing the Hair, Is. per half pint.— 
CHURCHER’S PRESERVATIVE HAIR WASH, to be used after Sea 
Bathing, 2s. 6d, 4s. 6d., and 12s. 6d. per bottle —HOVENDEN’S EXTRACT 
OF ROSEMARY, a luxurious wash, delightful to use in warm weather, and 
useful for strengthening the Hair; price ls. and 2s. 6d.—BATCHELOR’S 
COLUMBIAN HAIR DYE, the best in the world; price 4s. 6d, 7s., and 14s. 
——May be had of all Hairdressers, and at R. HOVENDEN’S Wholesale Ware- 
house for Combs, Brushes, and Perfumery, at No. 5, Great Marlborough-street, 
W., and 57 and 58, Crown-street, Finsbury, E C., London. 


THE PEN SUPERSEDED! 


AA ARKING all kinds of LINEN, SILK, COARSE TOWELS, BOOKS, &c., 

with CULLETON’S PATENT ELECTRO-SILVER PLATES, prevents 
the Ink spreading, and never washes out, Any person can use them. By means 
of this invention a thousand articles can be marked in one hour. Initial Plates 
1s.; Name, 2s. ; Set of moveable Numbers, 2s.; Crest, 5s.; with directions, sent 
post-free for stamps.—T. CULLETON, 2, Lone Acrg, one door from St. 
Martin’s-lane. No Travellers employed. 
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THE SHAM PAMPHLETS, 


BEING MEMOIRS, MAXIMS, AND OPINIONS OF A “VALET DE SHAM.” 


EpiteD By Jas. H. FRIswELL. 
a 
CHAPTER VI. 
WHEREIN THE COMPANY ARE INVITED TO DINNER. 


Tue person—he was a person, certainly not a gentleman—announced, 
was no one less than Mr. Ephraim Chowle, very sufficiently known, 
but not better known than trusted. 

Mr. Chowle was short, and we may say, greasy. His complexion 
was of the Spanish liquorice character ; his eyes black beads; his eye- 
brows sparse; his brow low; his hair short cut and smoothed down 
over a very round but not badly shaped head. Whatever were Mr. 
Chowle’s peculiar organs—I am speaking phrenologically—were, they 
were so very well balanced that not one of them rose above the other. 
He had achieved that peculiarly pious and benevolent reputation, 
which distinguishes some men in this age, and yet when I looked into 
his face, I blamed my perception which found neither piety nor be- 
nevolence there. It is but just to Mr Chowle to say, however, that 
if those qualities were not found in his face, their names were, and 
that very often, to be heard from his mouth. 

My father continued drawn up and sitting like a field-marshal be- 
fore a portrait painter, when Chowle entered. That individual smoothed 
his pudgey hands over his suit of black, pulled up, giving it an addi- 
tional soiling in the act, a very limp neckcloth, and bowed to us all. 

My father thought fit to introduce me. ‘My son, Mr. Chowle, my 
only son, an ingenuous youth, just fresh from college.” 

I blushed when Mr. Chowle looked at me, for that word “college” 
was an exaggeration of my father’s. But then he was always putting 
the best side foremost. Chowle did not see it in that light. 

“Sorry to hear it captain,” he said, with a motion in his lower lip, 
which was shaped like the half of a soup ladle, as if he were “spooning” 
the words out. “Very sorry to hear it. Ah! what sinks of iniquity 
those colleges are! Godless colleges! Godless colleges!” He threw 
up his eyes as he said this, and appeared mightily satisfied, as some of 
us are, with having picked up a popular phrase and passed it as his 
own. ‘My dear young Christian friend,” Mr. Chowle continued, 
taking my hand and becoming familiar at once; “ never be led away 
by bad example; imitate your excellent father, and we shall make 
something of you. Be honest, my young friend, and always go to 
prayers.” 

If I were never to protest against anything else in the world, I would 
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still cry out against that indecent religious familiarity into which men 
of Mr. Chowle’s stamp always run. How many a fine mind has been 
lost to religion by finding these magpies ever chattering on the subject 
of which they know least of all. These copy-book Christians—these 
retailers of sampler morality—these puppets who talk like methodist 
book marks—are, I am persuaded, some of the finest soldiers in the 
devil’s regiments of the line. I put down Mr. Chowle as a Lieutenant- 
General, at least. 

“Imitate your father, my boy,” he said, stroking my hair. I felt as 
if I could have kicked his shins. I wish I had: these fresh impulses 
are not given uselessly. 

“The less he does that, the better,” said my uncle, gruffly. “I see 
I’m wanted in the warehouse, Jerry; I shall go.” And away he went, 
without a word to Mr. Chowle. That individual sat down. 

“Well,” said he, ‘‘ Captain, they are flourishing.” 

“Oh, aye; you mean——,” 

“The Pious Pilgrims: that’s what I am about now. That and 
others; I havea list of fifty-one benevolents that I am connected with, 
but the Pilgrims I am fond of now. As they say in the world, cap- 
tain, I am ‘nuts’ on the Pilgrims.” 

**You’re a wonderful man, Chowle.” 

“Well, it’s pretty well, isn’t it? Here’s me, and my wife, and chil- 
dren, we all put our hands to it.” 

“To what, Sir?” Iventured to ask. 

“To the Pilgrims, my dear child; bless you, their harvest is abun- 
dant. Isent out my little Dorcas this very morning from door to door, 
and I told her that she was not to show herself to dinner till she had 
made four shillings. Bless her, she had her card and her money-box 
with her, and she went from door to door, collecting for the Pilgrims, 
and she fetches home, Sir,—what do you think, now?” 

“* Five,” said my father, with a yawn. 

“In shillings?” said Mr. Chowle, spooning out the question with 
his lower lip. 

“ Or sixpences, perhaps in fourpennies.” 

‘Not a bit of it,” cried Chowle, in triumph; “It was eight shillings, 
and all in pence—all in pence. That little angel had visited house 
after house, for the Pious Pilgrims, and had collected eight shillings.” 

“Tt was very persevering,” said my father, with a look at me, as if, 
I fancied, he wished I could collect eight shillings for him. “ But 
what are you after now, Chowle? You want me, I suppose.” 

“Well, Ido; I rather think Ido. We can’t get on without you, 
Captain. The truth is, the Pilgrims must have a dinner, and old Lord 
Borax has promised to take the chair; whenever he does that, he 
always gives ten pounds to be let off, so that we get the benefit of his 
name, and the vice-chair gets voted into the chair. No one can fill 
it better than you.” 

“‘ Always most happy, Mr. Chowle,” said my father, with a smirk. 
“The usual honorarium, I suppose ?” 

“That,” said Chowle, “a first-rate dinner and a five-pound note. 
Well, we will say that ; you do look the gentleman, Captain.” 
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“ Ah, but it costs money to do so. Get the committee to make it 
ten, Chowle, and I will do my very best possible.” 

“You always do that for your own credit, but I must say that, after 
we get them in, I do not know any one who can make them drop the 
money like you. I will see what the committee says.” 

“Tt is what you say ; mind that ;” returned my father. “When is 
it to be—next Thursday, I see by the bills.” 

Ephraim Chowle had slowly unwrapped a large poster, in which the 
public generally were invited to dine with the charitable members of 
the institution of Pious Pilgrims. A very great lord, no less than the 
Right Honourable Marquis Borax, P.C., K.G.,K.T., and F.S.A., and of 
several other honorary grades, was in the chair; and the names of all 
sorts of dignitaries, from immaculate bishops to insolvent baronets, 
were in the list which headed the affiche. I noticed the name of 
Captain Smooth, with great pleasure, in a conspicuous part of the 
bill, and I found that the thumb of my honoured parent wandered 
towards it, as a kind of indicator. 

“T must be off now,” said Ephraim, whose glittering eye had watched 
those of my father, as they ran from line to line. ‘Rather a good 
show, eh! Plenty of great people for ‘Tickets 15s. each, including a 
bottle of wine,’ eh!” 

“*Ye-es; I should have stuck to the guinea.” 

“T don’t know that, though,” answered Chowle. “I persuade the 
Pilgrims that we do it so cheap that they must give more. They save 
five shillings in their dinner, and when they are warmed by the 
wine, and a very humourous speech—say from Captain Smooth,” he 
gave a slight roll to one of his black beady eyes as he said this, “* why 
then, for your five shillings, you get p’rhaps a pound,” 

“Very good, Chowle; very good, and quite satisfactory,” returned 
the Captain. 

“You'll come, of course,” concluded the Pious Pilgrim; “ and 
equally of course, you will bring the young collegian.” He put a ticket 
in my hand as he said this; “and remember, allude to piety and 
charity, and make a point of the fifteen shillings;” and away he went. 


CHAPTER VII. 


AB OVO USQUE AD MALA.—THE CHIEF BUTLER AND CHIEF BAKER 
DO THEIR DUTY. 


A smeLi of dinner calls forth, perhaps as naturally as anything else in 
this world, the gocd feelings of an Englishman. It is this established 
fact that Mr. Chowle caught hold of, simply, he told us, for the benefit 
of the “ Pious Pilgrims.” 

My father prepared himself for the occasion much as an old officer 
would for a skirmish or a pitched battle. He, with a delicate regard 
to his own health, took medicine, and retired rather earlier to bed for 
two or three nights previously. The consequence of this was, to use 
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his own phrase, that he came fresh up to “the scratch,” and met the 
assembled Pilgrims with a buoyancy and elasticity of spirits which it 
was very delightful to see,—that is, to other people. As for myself, I 
felt inexpressibly sad, when my father, in glazed boots, a very white 
waistcoat and cravat, curled hair, and gold eye-glass, leant on my arm, 
gingerly enough, and looked proudly about him previously to stepping 
into the Hansom which should drive him to the London Tavern. 

“ Ah, Plantagenet,” he said, delicately taking out his cambric 
handkerchief and wiping his lips, ‘ you scarcely know what duties a 
public man has, nor what sacrifices those duties impose ; but we must 
go through them in some way, or the world would be at a stand still. 
I am proud to say that I fill my position in the world, and that I am 
ever to be found on the side of charity, and of duty. Do your duty, 
my dear child, and you will be happy.” 

I have since found that the greatest derelicts in that way are the 
most frequent advisers of other people. I was too much occupied with 
the novelty of the situation to make that very deep reflection at the 
time. 

The cab soon stopped at the London Tavern, and the idlers at the 
doors of the magnificent establishment, against the walls of which were 
to be seen general invitations for all the world to dine with the “ Pious 
Pilgrims,” at fifteen shillings per head, gave a feeble indication of 
curiosity when my father stepped out. I heard, indeed, one of the 
gentlemen who are always so well informed, and who are to be met 
with upon these and other occasions, mention the startling fact to some 
of his confréres that that was Lord Borax. My father seemed to feel 
the compliment. 

The obsequious waiters hurried us up stairs to a large chamber, 
the interior of which was hidden from us by screens, behind which the 
appointed waiters took our hats and tickets. We then entered, and 
my father was greeted by some of the most well-known men of the 
day, who were assembled to do honour to the “ Pious Pilgrims,” and 
possibly with the hope of seeing their names in print the next morn- 
ing. There was my Lord Gaud, a nobleman who will uphold any 
charity, and entertain any prima donna you may mention. He was a 
tall, florid man, with a bushy head of hair, who would have been 
intensely vulgar as a greengrocer, but who looked well enough as a 
Lord. Old Lord Middlesex was there, talking with Canon Small, and 
it is but fair to say that the excellent Lord Borax, whose non-appear- 
ance we had calculated upon, had sent his servant, who, in a magnifi- 
cent livery, was already in waiting behind the chair. 

“You see how I have done it,” gasped Mr. Chowle, who, with his 
face possibly less greasy than before, had bustled up to my father. 

“Yes,” replied he, “that is as it should be, Chowle, a gentleman 
requires those little attentions. I like to have a man, although I don’t 
keep a man myself.” 

“They are in a precious hurry, and I know my Lord will not 
come.” 

“Where is he, then ?” 

“Down at Richmond with Mdlles Petipas and Soulier, very likely,” 
returned Chowle. 
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“ Ah! I see; on a charitable mission, no doubt.” The captain 
glanced at me as he said this. 

“Of course; his Lordship’s charities in that way are innumerable. 
But I am wanted.” 

He bustled away in obedience to a signal from the other end of the 
room, and left us standing. We soon found a seat, just in time to 
witness Mr. Chowle addressing the company, and apologising for the 
absence of the noble chairman, at so critical a period. He had, how- 
ever, received a note from his Lordship, which he would read to 
them. He did so. It was merely to the effect that pressing duties at 
an “other House” prevented his attendance at a dinner to which he 
had looked forward for a whole year, and he begged to enclose a 
twenty pound note, as an earnest of his attachment to so excellent, so 
noble, so Christian a society as that of the ‘‘ Pious Pilgrims.” 

Mr. Chowle rang the changes upon the nobleman’s letter, and it 
may be said that he read it in such a way that every shot told. Thus 
he emphasised the praises so successfully that everybody present, myself 
amongst the number, felt that we were “ excellent, noble, and Christian.” 
The applause was very great, and the twenty-pound note fluttered from 
Mr. Chowle to the treasurer, in the sight of all, a silver paper adver- 
tisement and an admonition to the givers. 

Chowle next coquetted with the Bishop, Lord Gaud, Lord Middle- 
sex, and one or two others as to taking the chair, but as neither of 
these excellent people had brought their speeches, indeed, they had 
not employed their secretaries to write them, to be spoken as from the 
chair, but merely as the incidental replies they knew they should be 
called upon to make, it is not surprising that they rejected the office. 
Mr. Chowle then mentioned “ the name of one who had been connected 
with this and other societies for many years, the name of an officer of 
distinguished gallantry, whose known courage would not allow him to 
desert them in their hour of need—he alluded to Captain Smooth, who 
would kindly take the chair.” There was such a burst of applause at 
this arrangement, probably occasioned by the certainty that dinner 
would no longer be delayed, that the captain did not hesitate a moment, 
but with one or two gracious bows sat himself down in the chair, and 
joining his hands together, prepared to listen piously to the musical 
grace. ‘“ Who is this Captain Smooth?” whispered a reverend gen- 
tleman to Lord Gaud. ‘Dun now,” answered his Lordship, some 
fellow who does this kind of thing, aye—and does it well, too.” ‘“ Does 
he?” returned the other, “gravy soup, if you please ;” this was addressed 
to a waiter, who put before his reverence a plate of mock turtle. 

The immense bustle, shuffling, and sliding of the waiters, and the 
clatter of spoons against the soup plates, fully occupied me, although I 
gave vent to several pious reflections during dinner. I was young. 
I was pleased with everything. How benevolent were these people! 
How pious! How religious! What depth of feeling was there in the 
voice ot the bass singer! With what peculiar piety did he intone the 
Non nobis Domine! There seemed a halo over the head of my father 
as he sat mildly, but with a dignified attitude, before the stentor with 
a red face, who gave the toasts after the concluding grace. The 
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waiters, too—what kind, gentlemanly men were they. How they anti- 
cipated your every wish, and whisked away your plate before you had 
finished your last spoonful of soup, or whilst your organ of gustative- 
ness yet vibrated at the liver-wing of your fowl. Of the wines I 
will say nothing. To me they were nectar. I have since heard— 
indeed, my father then told me so, that wines at public dinners punish 
you the next day, but to my palate they were pure and choice, as 
indeed they are to every boy of eighteen. Nor did I ever feel any 
compliment in my life so much as I did that of a benevolent old gen- 
tleman, a Pious Pilgrim, indeed, who “ begged the favour” of taking a 
glass of wine with me. Can I do otherwise than venerate my father 
for the part he played as chairman? How delicately he spoke, how 
feelingly did he allude to the old white heads, and trembling hearts, 
which would be gratified, nay, kept from poverty and want by the 
gathering that night. How piously did he appeal to the Bishop, as 
“a man of war to a man of peace,” when he said, “I believe, my lord, 
I am right in reminding this company, though I need scarcely do 
so, of the good Samaritan in the Holy Story, whose heart was ever 
open, and whose purse was not closed, when he beheld misfortune, and 
to whom affliction alone was a title to the kindest friendship and the 
tenderest regard.” How skilfully did he allude to the aristocracy! 
“They may talk of revolution,” he said, “abroad, but here, where our 
aristocracy are the nobility of merit, when they head the list of every 
charitable institution, when they lead our armies, and come amongst 
the people upon every occasion, when they are foremost in science, in 
invention, and in charity; when they are first to stretch a hand to 
neglected merit, and the first to succour want or to raise talent, when 
upon every occasion of doing good we find them in such numbers as 
we do to-night, aiding, by their position, their eloquence, and their 
gold the cause of charity, then, gentlemen, I say, the aristocracy of this 
country may rest secure in their high places, and laugh to scorn the 
wild dreams of the visionary and incendiary Republican. (Cheers, 
immense cheers, in which I joined, of course.) My heart swelled over 
with a youthful enthusiasm to the great and good, and a slip of paper 
and pen and ink being put before me, to put down the amount of my 
subscription, I boldly wrote my name—“ Plantagenet Smooth, 
street, Golden-square, one guinea,” and passed it to the secretary, 
Mr. Chowle. 

Then came other toasts, whilst the papers were dropping in, my 
father occasionally reading out some magnificent donation. They drank 
‘the Church,” “the Queen,” with three times three, and a bishop 
responded, ‘the Army and Navy,” and a song, which fired my young 
breast with a military ardour, was given in the best style; “the 
Ladies,” and a boy, with an angel’s voice, sang Dryden’s “ On a bank 
beside a willow.” And then Mr. Chowle read a report, and spooned 
out with a benevolent under lip, a list of benefits which the Pious 
Pilgrims’ Society had done. What a joyous good worldit was! How 
brilliantly benevolent was the company, and, oh, how delicious were 
the wines! 

Soon, too soon I thought, my venerated parent vacated his post of 
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honour. When he retired, the great people retired also, the Bishop, 
and the Lords, the Canons, the Baronets and the Knights, and the 
reporters and general company formed little knots and groups, listen- 
ing to the tender voices of the singers. 

“Captain,” whisperedChowle, “ you're capital to-night. How well 
that little bit of pathos went. Here it is, you’ve earned it. Its a 
tenner. I shall call in a day or two, for I want you next week.” 

“‘Thankee, thankee,” said my father, passionately, to Chowle, 
“thankee,” he continued, in the same tone to the waiter, crumpling 
the note in one hand and giving the waiter a shilling with the other. 
“ Come along, Plantagenet.” 

“What makes those waiters look so pale?” said I, to Captain 
Smooth, just as we reached home, after telling him my feelings during 
our walk. 

“Because they are at that kind of work every night, and charity 
dinners are heavy jobs. Hallo—what’s that ?” 

“For the love of heaven,” said a voice proceeding from a heap of 
rags which had laid curled up upon our door-step in’ the frosty night, 
“ give a poor creature some money, for a meal’s victuals.” A cold hand, 
thin and whitely gleaming in the moonlight was held out, for the 
wished donation. I felt for some money. 

“Good God!” cried the captain, ‘‘what are you doing, Planta- 
genet? Where are the police? What is the Mendicity Society about ? 
If I catch you here again, begging on my very door, I'll give you in 
charge, and a month at the tread-mill.” 

The figure slunk away in the moonlight, without a word. 

I suppose, I thought, rather confusedly—I suppose that he is not 
one of the Pious Pilgrims. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
CAPTAIN SMOOTH’S DILEMMA, AND HOW HE WAS DELIVERED THEREFROM, 


“You will remember, Plantagenet, that your poor, deserted, wronged 
father, who had never done any one harm i, his life, but against 
whom everybody seemed to be plotting, was left when Mr. Chowle 
put an end to my story, asking the way to the coach office. I take 
great credit to myself,” continued my father, changing from the third 
to the first person, “that I did not do something very desperate 
indeed to that fiend of a woman who had blighted my prospects for 
life: I can hardly now think of it with calmness.” 

“Surely,” said I, “there was something to be said on her part. 
She appears to have loved you sincerely and to have married you 
for love.” 

“ Well, and what right had she to do so? Why did she dare to 
hamper me for life? Love, indeed? It comes to a pretty pass, 
indeed, if a woman is to marry any man she may fancy, and 
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dower him with the poverty, and keep him down in the stream 
of life.” 

“ Jerry is not far wrong there,” added my uncle. ‘ We do not keep 
women in their proper places. I think their qualities should be 
well known, and their property declared before marriage. A great 
many unhappy unions would be avoided by that means. I don’t 
think that a woman has a right to deceive a young fellow like your 
father was at that time.” 

“Nor has he a right to deceive a woman. It appears to me that 
one expected just as much as the other. It was merely diamond 
cutting diamond, and that is all.” 

“Pray, sir,” said my father, “you will have the goodness not to 
canvass my motives. Rest assured that I was an ill-used man. 
Not many men have had the splendid figure and opportunity that 
I have, and few have been so cruelly deceived. I was left, I 
think,” he continued, when I was silent, “ standing in a Porte Cochéere, 
ruined, melancholy, deserted. I meditated suicide, and a hundred 
desperate things. I made up my mind, as far as I could, to die, 
but I could not quite do so. Ruined as I was, there was a mag- 
nanimity about me which saved me from so base an action as 
that of destroying a precious life. 

“But you may believe, my dear boy, that my sensitive nature was 
highly wrought upon—very highly wrought upon, indeed—when 
you hear me confess that I seriously dwelt upon the probability— 
mind I say probability—of throwing myself into the Seine. I was 
saved from doing so by Lord Sparrowgrass, whom I saw coming 
at a gentle pace towards me. My line of action was at once fixed. 
I drew myself up, took off my hat and accosted him. Lord Sparrow- 
grass looked very hard at me, and I returned his stare. I was 
dressed in the very height of fashion, and, my dear boy, I may 
say my figure presented a very distingué appearance. I was pale and 
rather worn by recent emotion, but the effect of such feelings was 
perhaps merely. to tone down an otherwise exuberant healthy look 
and a florid complexion. 

“T went up tohis lordship boldly. ‘Ah,’ said I, ‘my lord, quite 
well, I believe: indeed I see you are: look uncommon well, 

ou do.’ 

“His Jordship gasped, and I could see he cursed my impudence, 
but he said nothing. His face moved with a spasmodic motion as 
he put forward two fingers and congratulated me upon my marriage. 
‘Hope Mrs. Captain Smooth and her charming mother are well.’ He 
emphasized the rank when he said ‘Mrs. Captain,’ and I could see 
that the trick played upon me was known all over the army. I knew 
my game in an instant. 

“*Why my lord,’ said I, ‘she is uncommon well. Not very 
blooming p’raps: you know as well as most peuple that she is ugly— 
uncommon ugly—but then what of that? The money, my lord, which 
Mrs. Smooth brought me in this world compensates for want of 
personal charms. As for amiability, I assure you that my wife 
surpasses every body I ever met. You'll excuse me thus expatiating, 
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but I am in the first days of my wedded bliss. By the way, we are 
very old friends, Mrs. Smooth will excuse our breaking through 
the privacy of a honeymoon: will you come and see her?” 

“** What!’ cried his lordship, ‘ see the fellow who used to curl 
my wig. Visit the man who burnt my whisker off; congratulate 
him and his wife, a common adven s 

“¢ Stop, my lord,’ cried I, ‘abuse me if you like, but do not say one 
word against my wife, or I will whip you in the public street. I 
always have and always will defend the lady to whom I have the 
honour to be married.’ I changed my tone when these words had 
left my lips, and continued with a smile—‘ But it is likely you should 
feel a little irritation with me. Say what you like to me, my lord, but 
spare the lady who has the misfortune to be united to me.’ 

“¢Smooth,’ returned the young colonel, quite mollified, ‘you are 
a noble fellow. Your heart is in the right place after all, although 
you did serve me out so. Let us part friends, at any rate.’ 

“¢Not so soon, my lord,’ I said : ‘your lordship does me infinite 
honour, but if you will do me the favour to walk as far as Frascati’s, or 
Trois Fréres, 1 think the hotel is on the Boulevard Italienne, we may 
close our little business with a late breakfast ; that is, if you will allow 
me to offer you one.’ 

“¢Gladly.’ He puthisarmin mine. ‘I say, though, Smooth, it must 
be all a lie about your marriage. Why, they tell me, that it was a 
double take in; that you had not a penny, nor Miss Mulveeny a 
shilling.’ 

“*Trust me,’—here I burst out into a very capital laugh—‘I am not 
such a fool as I look. My Horatia set that report about so as not to 
be pestered with fortune hunters. The ruse succeeded; she found a 
man who loved her sincerely, and she is happy, I may say, in his love. 
Pshaw, my lord, if we were to believe all the idle talk in the regiment, 
or listen to all the chatter of the mess table, we should have enough to 
believe, should we not ?’ 

“¢ Now, mind, a plain breakfast. Smooth.’ 

“We had arrived at the door of Frascati’s. His lordship, I well knew, 
was a gourmet, and I did order a plain breakfast. I had as pretty a 
little set out for two as their Italian chéf could dress. I could see that 
Lord Sparrowgrass appreciated the compliment. The two Napoleons I 
laid out for the breakfast were not badly spent. 

“Well, we talked about all sorts of things. His lordship was in a 
thorough good humour, and vowed that he would contradict any report 
he heard when he returned to London.’ 

““* Where do you purpose going?’ said he. 

““<To Italy, my lord, in a week. By the way, do you know anything 
about billiards? I met a Frenchman the other day who challenged me 
and who took a little of my wife’s money away. I must practise a 
little. Garcon, bring me the note, and tell me where there is a good 
table.’ 

“To be thought a crack player, was my lordship’s weakness. All 
men have their weak points, and Sparrowgrass was one of those who 
believed that he was the finest billiard player in the world, when even 
a baby could beat him, 
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“¢T'll give you a lesson, Smooth,’ says he, taking my arm, and 
strolling out. ‘It shall pay you for your breakfast. There are but 
few men who can give so good a stroke as I can. I have nothing to do 
for two or three hours, if your wife will not miss you.’ 

“¢She will miss me, my lord,’ said I; ‘ but there is one thing certain, 
that when she knows with whom I spent my time, she will excuse me.’ 

““¢ What is the use of making a short story long,’ continued the Cap- 
tain, partly speaking to his son, and partly addressing himself, ‘ Before 
Lord Sparrowgrass had left the billiard-rooms he knew a great deal 
more of his play than he did before. He lost fifteen hundred pounds 
tome. I must say that he challenged me to play, and even staked the 
first ten pounds. I refused to play so high, having, as I said truly 
enough, only a five-pound note about me; and I did not want, I said, to 
run to my hotel. Sparrowgrass said, laughingly, that we could 
manage that; and won my money willingly enough; he gave me my 
revenge, and you know the result. 

“Bless you, you need not pity him. I often think Providence threw 
him in my way. He looked very suspiciously on me as he gave me 
my cheque, one for the whole amount, minus about fifty pounds ready 
money, which he had about him. 

“So, here was I, set up again in the world. I had a consultation 
with myself as to what I should do. To go back again to my ugly wife 
was absurdly out of the question. I therefore went to the Boulevard, 
took a bed at Frascati’s, and slept sweetly with my cheque under my 
pillow, and dreamt that I was unmarried and had still a splendid pros- 
pect before me.” 


PARA PLL L LL DD DL DAO 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE CAPTAIN'S NAME APPEARS IN THE PAPERS. 


“T must pause here. By the way, Benjamin, I am thirsty, and a 
little of your excellent — thank you, I did not see the bottle. Do 
you know that I have adapted myself so to circumstances that I think 
this as good as champagne. I was just about to remark that it would 
be well for you to consider how admirably I behaved in the matter of 
Lord Sparrowgrass. Providence, with an evident design, threw him 
in my way. He was a baby in my hands; I could have won three 
thousand pounds as easily as I did half the sum, but I forgave him the 
other, and was content with my winnings. I often look back, Benja- 
min, and admire the actions, the generous actions, of my youth. I 
sometimes doubt whether I should act quite as nobly if the occasion 
were again presented me. But well, well, we old people should never 
repent of being good.” 

“JT don’t think many of us have any occasion for that,” interrupted 
my uncle. 

“T doubt,” said I, “ whether my father were quite right in what he 
did. ‘Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself.’ Now one cannot 
love one’s neighbour when - 
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“ What a singularly perverse mind you have, Plantagenet. Those 
notions were pastoral and normal, suited for pastoral times. We have 
now nothing left, but plainly to do the best for ourselves.” 

“Not when that dest includes the worst for any one else.” 

“Tut, tut. What a mare’s nest the boy is finding! But I like to 
hear him talk: it is positively refreshing. Continue in that way, my 
child, and add to it the necessary caution of a man of the world, and 
you will enjoy unlimited credit wherever you go.” 

“If you want to get on in life, remember, you must talk like it, 
but not act like it; there’s the push,” said my uncle. 

“Very concisely expressed; but to return to our wandering sheep. 
After breakfasting very thoroughly and nicely in the salon at Fras- 
cati’s, I sallied out the next morning, and ordered and paid for a fresh 
equipment, for I had left all my luggage with the she dragon at 
Meurice’s. I then drew out my plans, and proceeded at once to 
London, to Stevens’ Hotel, Clifford-street, Bond-street. I determined 
to live there as a quiet military gentleman. I said nothing to any- 
body, but deposited my money in the safest bank I could find, and sat 
about living economically. Had I an arithmetical brain I should have 
turned my money to good account by speculating in the funds, by 
time bargains, and what not; as it was, I could only sit down and 
wait.. To wait for months, with a mill-stone tied round one’s neck. To 
wait, not for months merely, but for years. To have no hope what- 
ever, since the person against whom you were living was just as 
healthy and as young as yourself. To run a neck with neck race for 
life with your hated wife; to know that, in that race, you are not an 
inch in advance. Many is the time when I paced up and down my 
little chamber in despair, thinking whether I should shoot myself or 
my cruel tormenting wife. I could not face the mess table again, I 
therefore placed my commission in the hands of my agents, sold it, 
paid my debts, and retired from the army. To pass my time living at 
an expensive hotel might not seem very wise with some people, but 
with me it was so. What I wanted was an introduction to society, 
and it was there that I hoped to find it. I paid every tradesman 
when due. I frequented the best shops, and was much seen by the 
best people. I grew répandu in society. Now and then I met with 
an old acquaintance, but generally, London is so vast, I did not meet 
many, and my old tormentors being ordered abroad, I was free to 
play my game. 

“There stayed at Stevens’ Hotel a very nice family, who, whilst their 
country mansion was being put in repair, spent part of the season in 
London, and intended to visit, as I made it my business to find out, 
the watering places. A careless young son, the pet of the family; a 
girl, whom | thought an angel; and a father and mother of the usual 
good sterling English kind, formed it. I was fortunate enough to meet 
the old gentleman in the reading-room; differed from him on politics, 
and allowed him to convince me: I became friendly with him, and 
established a bowing acquaintance with the ladies. My father here 
paused, and addressed me— 

“ Plantagenet, my dear boy, you will particularly mind this portion 
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of my narrative. If you want to be friends with any man bow to 
his opinions—not subserviently, that shows the boor. A man whose 
desires ure so gross as to be exhibited in his face, will never gain 
his end. Pretend to original ideas, and then let conviction steal over 
you. You at once disarm an enemy and gain a friend. 

“To continue,—In a few weeks this family of the Heartwells re- 
moved to Brighton. I had learnt from the maid where her master 
would stay, and, without bidding them good bye, left the very evening 
I had obtained the information and took a room, one of those usually 
occupied by the family, at their hotel. I laid down that little bit of 
generalship to myself as I sat an inside passenger in that fast coach, 
the ‘Brighton Age,’ then driven by a baronet. ‘Ah! thought I, 
my boy,’as I tipped him five shillings—the proud beggar would have 
turned up his nose at less—‘ah! Sir Vincent—there’s a great differ- 
ence between your position and mine. You are baronet. I, a ci-devant 
hair cutter. Yow have spenta fortune; J got cheated out of marrying 
one. You put out your dog-skin gloved hand for my crown piece, and 
I am ina position to give you one, you proud beggar.’ But yet my 
heart was heavy—the millstone was round my neck. 

“The consternation of the family, when they found one of their rooms 
taken by a military gentleman, was only equalled by their surprise and 
gratitude when they heard that I was the lessee, and that I at once 
contented myself with a servant’s garret, and gave up all my comforts 
to Miss Amy. The old gentleman and lady were never tired of saying 
how very handsome it was of me, and how very happy it was to meet a 
friend at Brighton. ‘Let that be the word, Madam,’ said I, gallantly, 
‘and I am repaid. Let me occasionally avail myself of your society, 
and J am your debtor.’ 

“The old lady was taken with my grand’ air, and the very next day I 
received an invitation to dinner. We grew intimate. I used to ac- 
company the young people in their drives and rides. I had bought a 
nice hack, and practised her every morning on the downs. I occasionally 
won a little money of the brother, and Jet him remain in my debt. In 
short everything went on swimmingly, and had I not been a married 
man, Miss Amy Heartwell would not long have kept her maiden name; 
I made love to her very earnestly I assure you. 

“You must have been a double-dyed villain to have done so,” 
blurted out my uncle. 

“ Not at all, Benjamin. How did I know how long my wife would 
live. I could not—no poor man can—afford to throw a chance away. 
We grew so fond of each other, or rather the young lady did of me, 
that she wondered I know why I did not propose. She put it down 
to the very best motives (women are so stupid), and fancied that my 
poverty kept me from speaking. We were one day walking on the 
sands—the father and mother a little in advance, the brother loitering 
behind talking to an acquaintance,—when she suddenly asked me 
about my family. I told her that I was the only one of the name. 
That my family was very old but poor; my brother—you must forgive 
me, Benjamin—a rich civilian in India, who allowed me a certuin in- 
come, and from whom I had certainly expectations; but bless yon, 
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Madam, one cannot depend upon that, said I; he may be married 
now, and have a half-dozen coloured children in the hands of his 
Ayahs. 

“She laughed outright at this with a gleeful healthy laugh, showing 
her beautiful white teeth, shining in contrast with her sun-burnt cheek, 
coloured warmly in the centre like a ripe peach. I think, Benjamin, 
that a pretty, healthy, English girl, by the seaside, on a bright fresh 
English morning, is the prettiest thing in all creation,” 

“You are not far wrong,” said my uncle; “the very water seems to be 
murmuring about her beauty, and old ocean runs up with whispering 
wavelets to kiss her pretty little feet, and as if annoyed at her coy 
modesty, every now and then gathers up a wave suflicient to rush 
swiftly in, and bursting into spray, sprinkles her with the holy water 


“which runs round the world.” 


“You are poetical for a saddler,” Benjamin. 

“ Aye,” continued the old fellow, “there’s enough in them gals to 
make one. Bless the English girls, wherever they may be; they carry 
with them pure hearts and thoughts, I’m sure, and confound the man 
of any country, kith, kin, or nation, who would seek to do them harm.” 

“T did not think the worse of my uncle because he pronounced 
some of the words he uttered badly, nor did I, when I saw the aspira- 
tion of the good soul, care much about the aspirate of his H.’s. 

“You translate my own opinion into language, Benjamin,” said the 
captain, sententiously. ‘But to continue. Amy, after this, praised 
almost everything I said, found the morning brighter, and was full of 
glee. She had discovered, she thought—the reason of my silence. She 
honoured me for it.” 

Benjamin Smooth groaned. 

“That evening the old lady, after coffee—the ladies had been alone 
whilst we finished the bottle—came to me and talked of her daughter, 
what a dear girl she was !— 

“She is, indeed, ma’am, said I,”’—how she wished her to be happily 
settled, married, in fact, not so much to a rich man as to one thoroughly 
good and honourable, for, thank Heaven, an aunt had endowed her 
Amy with enough for both, even were her husband poor.” 

“T know it, madam,” said I. “But her fortune is the least of 
Miss Heartwell’s good qualities.” 

‘* She is looking down the births, deaths, and marriages now,—’tis the 
only part of the paper an English girl ever cares to read. I dare say, 
she wonders, gossiped the old lady, slyly, when her own marriage will 
be announced. Mrs. Heartwell gave me a curious glance as she said this. 

“Oh, Mamma!” cried Amy, in astonishment, running up to us, 
“‘you are concerned here, Mr. Smooth. I have found out another 
gentleman of your name, and it was only this morning that you told 
me you were the only one of the race in England.” She pointed to an 
announcement. My head swam as I read it. 

“On the 8th inst., at No. 45, Upper Merrion-street, Dublin, the wife of Captain 
Smooth, late of the 46th, of a son and heir.” 

“The most extraordinary paragraph I ever saw in my life,” said I, 
with a shudder. 

(To be continued.) 
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A STARTLING CONFESSION. 


By J. HoLiInasHEaD. 


I wii no longer conceal the fact from an excited world : Iam the man— 
the miscreant—the morbid maniac—the misguided wretch, if you will 
have it so, who burned down Shakespeare’s house, on the night of the 
eighteenth of March, one thousand eight hundred and fifty-seven. Iam 
not an irresponsible being; I am cool and collected, I am in full pos- 
session of all my faculties, I never even wrote a commentary upon the 
works of the man whose memory I have injured, I was not hurried 
into the execution of the deed by any rash impulse, it was a well- 
matured, deliberate act, and I glory init. It is not given to all men 
to have high aspirations. The Duke of Wellington won the battle of 
Waterloo ; Lord Cardigan would have been content with describing 
it. Many men have shot at royalty, some have stolen Babylonian 
testers, others have cracked a Portland vase. There are some inferior 
minds that find a feeble pleasure in carving the name of the beloved 
one across the nose of an Elgin marble, or poking an umbrella through 
a Holy Family. Others, who would shrink from the crime of defacing 
a statue, will “edit” a book, and scrawl it all over with “notes,” 
signed with their names at full length. Many well-regulated members 
of literary society have not the courage to strike an enemy on the 
mouth in the open highway, they call him anonymously a liar, a thief, 
and a jackass, in the columns of their particular organ, and they send 
their children to the sea-side with the proceeds of the article. Iam 
a practical man, and do not war with inkstands. If I thought Maho- 
met an impostor, I should not write tracts to prove him so, I should 
tear his coffin down though all Mecca ran with molten lead. I hate 
Shakespeare, and I have annihilated the accursed barn that has for years 
attracted the attention of the world zs his birthplace. 

I will explain all—the cause as well as the effect—the origin of my 
hate, and my motive for action. I was the author of a tragedy 
—a tragedy in twelve acts, with thirty-six tableaux, and seventy-two 
scenes, with one hundred and forty-four deaths, murders in every 
form that the ingenuity of man can suggest, in which the dead were 
piled up in the orchestra as they were in a plague-pit of the olden 
time, and the blood was mopped up like water between the parts— 
(for which the indulgence of the audience was requested,) and which 
was strengthened by a metaphysical undercurrent that would have 
employed the analytical powers of the critics till the day of judgment. 
This monument of my genius, the result of twelve years seclusion 
hard study, and unremitting toil, was destroyed by a set of whirling 
bacchanais in as many minutes. When my work was completed, it 
was placed in the hands of the most eminent manager in London for 
perusal. Time rolled on. Shakespeare was on the stage, was in the 
bills, was in the green-room, the past, present, and future of the theatre. 
I received no communication. I waited two years; and still Shake- 
speare held possession of the field. When I saw the eternal under- 
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lining of his name in the bills, I felt that I could have wrung the neck 
of the Swan of Avon. One memorable morning the newspaper con- 
veyed to my anxious eyes the startling intelligence that part of the 
theatre had been burned down by an accident during the performance of 
a play of Shakespeare’s—the eternal Shakespeare’s—on the previous 
night. I rushed to the place and found my worst forebodings realised. 
A troop of supers, maddened by the wild gyrations of a Satyr dance, 
had accidentally fired the threatre, and the library with all its contents 
was totally destroyed. I will not dwell further upon the painful sub- 
ject. Compensation—poor satisfaction—was offered me, and at once 
refused. My hatred of Shakespeare had now developed into a settled 
plan of revenge, and I avoided anything that might have turned me 
from my purpose. I decided at once to destroy the shrine of the saint, 
—the butcher’s shop,—the miserable hut at Stratford-on-Avon. 

Iam not a man to sleep upon my resolves. The next day found 
me walking up the quiet street of Stratford. I entered the house in 
which the play-wright, my enemy, was born, with a strange pleasure 
akin to that which a Huron Indian might feel when the scalp of the 
white man is in his grasp, or a native of Otaheite, while surveying the 
approach of a vessel of victims. It was about four in the afternoon, 
and I prayed for the shades of night, that I might commence the work 
of destruction. It was not the fear of punishment that deterred me 
even then, in the broad daylight, from pulling down the frail rafters, and 
crunching the whitewashed, autograph scribbled wall in my sacrificial 
hand : it was the fear of failure. I restrained myself by a superhuman 
effort, and went calmly over the premises, listening with affected atten- 
tion to the story of the female guide. Here he was born ;—here the 
viper was nourished that had stung me to the heart —--—_____ 

She read over to me the list of the worshippers at the shrine; read 
them from where they were registered, on window panes, on the 
ceiling, in corners, across each other on the wall—upon the floor— 
within the chimney—clustering upon the ricketty door, a curious 
mosaic of human names, from the vice-regent of God upon earth to 
the common hangman. How very like a lot of commentators they 
looked, the clinging parasites. She told me how kings had come to 
that wretched hut, come with all their state and left it at the door, 
entering meek and humble as the poorest of us all. How one whose 
name the world had learned to curse was found in tears, thinking, 
perhaps, of all his misspent life; thinking of the bitter pages of history; 
thinking how few would seek his princely birthplace with feelings of 
love and reverence, save for its splendid architecture, its gorgeous 
pictures, its works of genius which he could only buy. Did I waver 
in my stern resolve? Perhaps, for a moment: but I thought of my 
burning play and steeled my heart. I paid the fee to my conductress, 
nearly the last fee she was destined to receive, and descended the 
stairs. At the door was a lounging London idler, with a party of 
ladies, who inquired in a drawling tone,—“ Aw, ————— is this 
Shakespeare’s house?” No, I thought, as I wended my way to the 
inn, it is mine,—mine, body and soul. 

It was a dark night, and by nine o'clock, in the part of the town 
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where the house stood, you could scarcely see across the road. Before 
ten the street was clear, the whole of the inhabitants had retired to 
rest, and only here and there did a solitary candle linger in the win- 
dows of the bed-chambers, slightly relieving the surrounding gloom. 
I sallied forth, nerved for the deed, and fully prepared with the 
materials for executing it. Half-a-dozen balls of pitched tow, and 
some fusees to light them with, were what I had prepared for the task. 
I arrived before the house, no living creature watching my footsteps, 
and found the upper window slightly open, as if favouring my design. 
The fusee and the ball of tow were in my hand. Did I hesitate at 
that instant? Perhaps I did, but like an ancient Image-Breaker, I 
overcame the momentary weakness, and hurled the burning missile 
into the sacred room. A faint light followed the act, which rose and 
fell several times, until at last it settled into a deep glow, and I knew 
then that the house of my enemy, with all its traditions, its memorials 
and associations, would, in the short space of an hour, be numbered 
with the things that were. —— 
The alarm was given, and the bewildered townspeople rose from 
their beds, and rushed to the scene of the conflagration. I stood on 
one side, watching the crowd, their faces lighted up with the glow of 
the fire. I watched them sternly and calmly as the dealer out of 
retributive justice. Some there were who looked on with a vacant 
gaze of speechless astonishment,—boors, irreclaimable boors ;— others 
whose faces beamed with savage satisfaction, the animal pleasure of 
seeing a fire ;—some more thoughtful or calculating than the rest pre- 
sented sorrowful countenances, which plainly showed that they felt the 
glory of the town was departing. One little group particularly 
attracted my attention ; they were four Germans from Munich. The 
had only just arrived in the town, on a pilgrimage of duty to the birth- 
place of Shakespeare, and had scarcely arranged for quarters at an 
hotel when they were called out to witness the fire. It was not easy, 
at first, to make them understand that the fast consuming ruin before 
them was the house of the playwright, the house they had travelled so 
far to see. Perhaps they lingered too long amidst the seducing 
gaieties of the Metropolis; perhaps they had been indolent, and missed 
an earlier train; whatever the cause, when the fact dawned upon them 
a concerted groan broke from the party, and a shadow of remorseful 
reproach spread over their faces. They had journeyed painfully to 
the hallowed shrine to find that its place knew it no more; to find the 
sacred fountain filled with sand from which they had hoped to refresh 
their craving souls. That night four Wilhelm Meisters went to bed 
in the humble sleeping-rooms of the “ Red Lion.” The crowd all this 
time was active, but it was the unorganised activity of bewilderment 
and fear. However, they saved the solitary female in the house—my 
guide of the afternoon—though they could not preserve a stone of the 
building. She passed me in their arms, uttering loud protestations 
that she had put out hercandle. To crown the evening’s proceedings, 
the local fire-engine made its appearance, slowly dragged by some aged 
paupers, who had been roused out of their beds, and were hardly awake 
enough to know what they were doing. It arrived on the spot just as 
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the last darting flame had died away, and the choking white smoke 
began to ascend from the few embers that were yet left unconsumed 
upon the ground. The town’s-people now gathered together in little 
conversational groups ; some giving it as their opinion that the house 
was always “a rotten old sty;” others were gathered round an ener- 
getic man, who was demonstrating that the fire arose purely from 
spontaneous combustion. I observed an active-looking man get into 
a gig, and drive sharply out towards the Leamington-road. He was 
hastening to telegraph the disaster to the London papers. I took the 
hint, and returned to my inn; a gig was soon got ready, and in a 
couple of hours I was at Warwick, seated in a first-class carriage of 
the London mail train. My companions did not disturb me; they had 
come through from the North, and were mere bundles of clothes, 
sleeping in varied and painful postures. If Birmingham had been 
burned down, it would not have disturbed them. As for myself, my 
revenge was satisfied; and feeling a sense of repletion like a starving 
man after a full meal, I slept soundly. At six o’clock the same morn- 
ing I reached my lodgings without having met with any indication 
that the catastrophe at Stratford-on-Avon was yet known in town.—— 

When I went to my club—about twelve o’clock the same day, I was 
conscious of a new feeling that had supplanted my old passion of 
revenge. I felt now as if I had the power of making myself invisible, 
and mingling in the world to hear the opinions of my fellow-men upon 
the deed of last night, without divulging my participation in it. Enter- 
ing the news-room, I saw what I expected in the second edition of 
the “Times: ”— 

(BY ELECTRIC TELEGRAPH.) 


GREAT FIRE AT STRATFORD-ON-AVON! 
TOTAL DESTRUCTION OF SHAKESPEARE’S HOUSE! 


At last I tasted the intoxicating pleasure of being the sole possessor 
of a great secret. How glorious it was to sit there and hear the 
remarks of the members upon the intelligence, their suppositions as to 
how the fire occurred, whether it was the result of accident or design, 
the various Views which different men took of the loss, to be spoken 
to upon the subject, and with so much knowledge to affect an ignorance 
even below the general level. I now sympathised with the author of 
Waverley ; and understood what Junius must have felt, as, wrapt in 
his impenetrable cloak, he read his letters in the columns of Woodfall’s 
paper. I went into the street, and found little groups of men talking 
at corners, in omnibuses, in banking-houses, in coffee-rooms, upon 
Change, on steam-boats, in theatres, everywhere the same, and I 
mingled with them as one of a superior race. How welcome to me 
was the flood of newspaper leaders which appeared upon the all-en- 
grossing subject for the next few days. I can quote some of the prin- 
cipal articles by heart :— 


Tue “ Times’—-March 20th, 1857. 


“ Hardly has the public mind recovered from the shock caused by the destruc- 
tion of the Great National Theatre, when it is again subject to a new trial by the 
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intelligence conveyed in our columns of yesterday —the house in which the 
immortal Shakespeare was born has ceased to exist. The evidence at present be- 
fore us goes to prove that it has fallen a sacrifice to the malice or folly of some 
miserable scoundrel whose morbid love of notoriety will probably be best served 
by the discovery and punishment which the crime so well merits. There are some 
men to whom obscurity is so distasteful that, rather than not be noticed at all, 
they would sigh out a serenade to the Princess Royal under the walls of Windsor 
Castle, or if not sentimentally but destructively inclined, would fire a handful of 
broad beans at Her Gracious Majesty while she was listening to the improper 
strains of the “ Traviata.” If the melancholy wretch, whom a few days will bring 
to justice, had felt a genuine “ call” for Iconoclastic labour, there is the Wellington 
Statue at Hyde Park Corner, and other metropolitan monstrosities, that he might 
have sacrificed to his love of destruction, and not one of the general public would 
have stayed his hand or regretted the accomplishment of the deed. But to take 
the trouble to journey into the heart of Warwickshire—for we assume that he is 
not a local maniac—and destroy the one house in the whole world which is 
cherished in the hearts of every man in the three kingdoms, shows a malicious 
ingenuity and tenacity of design that removes the act out of the category of im- 
erent crimes, and calls for the most signal punishment. It is the duty of 

overnment at once to offer an ample reward for the apprehension of the offender ; 
and we would suggest that the du!l monotony of the punishment should be re- 
lieved by a periodical and public application of the horsewhip. The arrangements 
at Stratford-on-Avon, in the event of fire, are worthy of record. The conflagration 
raged for nearly an hour and a-half, during which time about four gallons of water 
were passed in domestic pipkins for half a mile from the river Avon, and at the 
close of the disaster the one wretched engine of the place arrived upon the scene 
of action, drawn by the feeble hands of some eight or ten half-fed octogenarian 
paupers.” 

Tue “ Datty News”—March 20th, 1857. 

“It is astonishing how small a loss, in a pecuniary sense, may be regarded in the 
light of a national calamity. When we are told of the destruction by fire of a small, 
old, mean house in a provincial town, we pass over the paragraph with scarcely a 
glance, but when we hear that that house was the birthplace of William 
Shakespeare, there is not a man in the three kingdoms who would not have given 
up a colony rather than the loss should have happened. <A _ cold-blooded 
Manchester utilitarian may prove to us by the tables of an Insurance Company, or 
a house agent’s valuation, that what we are weeping about was, after all, only 
bricks and mortar, that can be replaced at less than the price of an ordinary watch, 
but let us tell the mere political economist that there are greater things than are 
dreamed of in his philosophy. The great heart of the country on an occasion like 
this is not to be solaced by an empty syllogism, ora slice of barren statistics. 
Gone at last is the one material link that bound us to the poet—the house that 
sheltered the infant head of the inspired child is now a melancholy heap of 
blackened ruins. If it has fallen a sacrifice to the morbid love of notoriety of 
some misguided villain, the mind trembles to think at what a cost that notoriety 
has been purchased? Better for him would it have been, when he comes to the 
bar of public opinion, if he had destroyed the richest palace in the land—even the 
ducal Chatsworth, with all its treasures of art and nature, rather than that one 
humble cottage in the town of Stratford-on-Avon.” 

Tue “ Morning ADVERTISER’ —March 21st, 1857. 

“ How long will Englishmen sit patiently under the accursed tyranny of Papal 
aggression, and the snake-like, stealthy artfulness of slimy Jesuitism? Not 
content with placing the works of the immortal Shakespeure, in company with all 
that is good, and beautiful, and true, under the damning ban of the Index Expur- 
gatorium, their insatiable thirst for conquest and hatred of freedom have led them 
to destroy the nest after trying to kill the bird—have led them to burn down 
Shakespeare’s house at Stratfordon-Avon. Before the faces of our suffering 
countrymen we boldly accuse the emissaries of the Pope of this dastardly and 
heinous crime! 

“ReyNoLps’s Newspaper’—March 21st, 1857. 
“The house of Shakespeare—the man of the people—poor and humble as it was, 
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was not too poor and humble to excite the jealousy of # bloated aristocracy. It 
has been destroyed by some toadying lord of the manor, who wished to ingratiate 
himself with those miserable compounds of vice and meanness, whose royal eyes 
were constantly offended by seeing such a wretched hovel command more venera- 
tion than all their leprous palaces. The transparent farce of an inquest will be 
gone through, but when ground-down tenants compose the jury and tyrannical 
landlords the judges, it is not difficult to foresee the result.” 


Tar “ AtnenzuM’—March 21st, 1857. 

“The public mind has been greatly shocked to hear that the house usually called 
Shakespeare’s, at Stratford-on-Avon, has been destroyed by fire, and we shall, 
probably, offend many of our readers when we say that we are not sorry for it. It 
is at all times an unpopular and ungracious task to endeavour to dispel pleasi 
illusions and arrive at the prosaic truth, but it must be done. The man who firs 
discovered that our patron saint, St. George, was a meat salesman at Marseilles, 
was not thanked for the discovery, but he was a public benefactor for all that. 
The evidence that William Shakespeare the dramatist was ever at Stratford-on- 
Avon at all—as we have before stated in this journal—(ante p. 418, p. 912, 1850), 
has always seemed to us of the most untrustworthy description. But that he was 
born in the town we most distinctly deny, and the length of time that this belief 
has obtained, and the strength of that belief are only fresh instances of that 
culpable indolence and negligence of editors—so called—who will take the most 
improbable and contradictory statements for granted rather than go into the next 
street to test their accuracy. Our space this week will not allow of our going into 
full details, but we may state that we have important documents in our possession 
proving incontestibly two things: first that the whole street at Stratford-on-Avon, 
in which the house said to be William Shakespeare's birthplace stands, was built 
by a Birmingham contractor in 1693, or one hundred and twenty-nine years after 
Shakespeare is said to have come into existence; and secondly, that William 
Shakespeare the dramatist was born, lived, and died at Stratford in Essex, called 
by Chaucer “ Strattforde-atte-Bowe.” 


Some months have now elapsed since the deed was done; and the 
memory of it is now beginning to grow fainter in the public mind. A 
Government reward was offered, but the rain has nearly washed the 
placard from the walls, or it has been covered over by the amusements 
of the hour. I have never yet divulged whol am. That is a secret 
that will die with me.—— 
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By Frank E. SMEDLEY. 
a ed 
PART lll.—SEPTEMBER. 


Tue First of September! Reader, does your heart leap at the sound 
of the words, as at a trumpet call? Do your cheeks flush, your eyes 
sparkle, does your breath come short and quick, and do your legs 
move involuntarily, as if they longed to be at it? If not, take my word 
for it, you are no true sportsman. Is it possible that you went to bed 
last night without ascertaining the exact state of Sancho’s appetite at 
supper? Poor Sancho! who is to work so hard all day, — 
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having one bit of breakfast, lest it should interfere with his nose. 
What an inconvenient nose to be the owner of! Can anything short 
of handcuffs and a straight waistcoat keep you in bed after five 
o'clock? If so, take my advice, lock up that tempting double-barrel ; 
albeit, Joe Manton, “de rale ole Joe” himself, never set eyes on a better ; 
off with the leather gaiters—you'll go and get your feet wet on the 
strength of them, depend upon it,—catch a cold in your head, and ren- 
der yourself a greater nuisance—pshaw! I mean you'll find it a greater 
nuisance than you're aware of, dripping and sneezing like an angry 
tea kettle, and all that kind of wretchedness, not to mention the wear 
and tear of pocket handkerchiefs, and the consumption of water-gruel. 
You had better give it up at once; be advised, discard your shooting 
jacket—those great pockets would only annoy you, by presenting an 
hiatus valde deflendus at the end of the day; indue your dressing gown 
and slippers, ring for coffee and the cat; and as you were unwise 
enough to get up at five o’clock, sit down and write an article against 
the game laws for some slow morning paper, and sign it “ Philo Per- 
dicis,” if you affect the classical, or “‘Anti-Popgun,” if you prefer 
doing the jocose. But I feel certain the majority of our masculine 
readers did assure themselves of their pointer’s well-being over night, 
and were up with and ready for the lark ; for which small dicky-bird 
(whether vocalising at ‘“‘ heaven’s gate,” or roasted with bread crumbs) 
we have a profound respect, though we are aware the Swan of Avon 
designates it a “ bumpkin fowl ;”—but that may have been jealousy, 
because the lark was about the only created thing that could look 
down upon Shakespeare. This by the way, however. Well, it is a 
quarter-past five; you have eaten a good, but not a heavy breakfast, 
examined your pockets for the tenth time (we’ve been counting, for 
the curiosity of the thing,) to see that nothing essential is left behind ; 
caps, wadding, powder, shot—all the materials for slaughter, not for- 
getting the pocket pistol charged with nothing more deadly than eau- 
de-vie, (is that a bull, or a pun ?) all are there ; so now for the ineffable 
double barrel. Bless its brown muzzle, how killing it looks! Yes, of 
course, bring it up to your shoulder, and take a sight at that impudent 
cock-sparrow sitting on the rose-tree, with all the dignity of 
“ Jove in his chair, 


Of the skies the lord mayor,” 


congratulating himself (the sparrow, not Jove), that he is not a 
partridge. 

“Hallo! Jem” (the boy about the place is always called Jem, the 
name goes with the situation, we imagine, after the manner of the 
Pharoahs, Ptolemies, &c.), ‘bring round Sancho, and the retriever.” 
“ Ye’es, sirr.” And while he’s gone, suppose you load: but first 
shake a little powder into each barrel, and squib; there’s no good in 
losing the first shot because the “ineffable” happens to be damp this 
misty morning. Crack! crack ! and off goes the sparrow in mortal terror, 
almost doubting whether he has not made a mistake in his ornithology, 
and may’nt be a partridge after all. As he disappears, Jem, an amal- 
gamation of rude health and intense stupidity, relieved by occasional 
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flashes of knowingness, causing one to exclaim, in the words of 
Balaam, by the writer of some fifteenth century “ Mystery of Paris,” 
‘“* Mon dne parle, et méme il parle bien,”"—Jem, rising fifteen, and attired 
in the ghost of a game-keeper’s suit, evidently borrowed for the occa- 
sion from a scare-crow, comes in sight, leading, or more properly led 
by, a splendid retriever,—what a noble dog!—while Sancho of the 
sensitive nostril, not perceiving you and the double-barrel, dear 
reader, strains against his collar intent on going off at a direct angle 
in pursuit of something, which with his intelligent head raised high in 
air, he scents, or fancies he scents; thereby distracting Jem with a 
divided duty, and rendering the figure of that much enduring lad an 
exact fac-simile of the Austrian Eagle, barring its second head. And 
now, with one thousand acres to shoot over, containing famous stub- 
bles, standing beans, turnips, and a brilliant little tit-bit of late clover, 
where the birds lie as thick as oysiers in a barrel, if you’re not “ good” 
for sixteen brace at the very least, its a pity; and most happy should 
we be to go through the day with you—chronicle each clever shot— 
vouch for the incredible number of minutes Sancho stood, with his 
tail as stiff as a ramrod, his fore foot slightly elevated, and his precious 
nose poked out as if he were trying (good dog !) to look like a stuffed 
crocodile—and bring you comfortably home to dinner at a quarter to 
eight, with a very decided pain in your back, the appetite of a famished 
tiger, thoroughly used up, but perfectly happy. 
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A TALE IN ONE SAD ADVENTURE. 
— 


By J. PatGRAvE Simpson. 


I was very young then. For I have been young—very young. There 
is less of a truism in this simple assertion than may be thought by 
many, at a first glance. It is not everybody who has been very young, 
or even young at all. Some people never have been, never will be, 
young: some only get young as they get old. A very dear and 
valued friend of mine—I had almost written “ young friend,” for he is 
yet in his teens—never was young, I am convinced, even in his cradle. 
Why, Sir, he solemnly asserted, at the age of twelve, that he had already 
given up love and taken to liquor. ButI have still hopes of him: I 
cherish the fond anticipation that he may grow young, one of these 
days. I think I see some favourable symptoms in him of a future 
progression in youthfulness. I say “favourable,” for knowledge of 
the world has taught me that it is the “right thing” to be young, in 
spite of the many drawbacks to the state. In fact, what is experience 
worth, if it be not earned? Experience is no experience at all, if it 
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be not acquired, aye! and paid for pretty dearly, too. It is really one 
of those possessions, the quality of which may be measured by the 
price a man has paid for them: and the same cannot be said of most 
sublunary acquisitions. Instructive experience is a mere moral “ bull.” 

Well, then! I was young—very young. It is almost unnecessary 
to add, that I was in love. Love is one of the necessary consequences 
of real genuine youth. How I came to fall in love for the th 
time—I am really ashamed to mention the number of times I had 
already fallen in love, and, so, must leave the blank to be filled up by 
the stronger or weaker fancy of the reader, to whom I make my 
confession—how I came to fall in love, I say, I will now tell. My 
continental wanderings, after taking my degree at Cambridge, had 
been tolerably extensive: but my experiences of life, even at ill-re- 
nowned foreign courts, had not rubbed off much, if any, of that pleasant 
verdant tint of youth, which has been so much ridiculed, scoffed, 
decried, but which possesses, in truth, a far greater value than its 
maligners dream of in their philosophy. On my return to my native 
country, I accepted an invitation to pass a few weeks with an old college 
chum, who had gone into orders, and was residing in a pretty parson- 
age-house, as he told me, in a pleasant part of one of our midland 
counties. A little change from the gay, excited, and desultory life I 
had been leading, to the calm repose of the life of a country parsonage, 
seemed, in many respects, advisable. Besides, my college recollec- 
tions of my old “chum” as a “ rollicking chap ” precluded the idea of 
dulness in his society—even although his letter assured me that he had 
“settled down into a very sober country curate”—a fact which the 
utmost stretch of my powers of implicit credence would not enable me 
fully to grasp; but I was wrong. My first glimpse of my old friend 
went far to convince me of the error of my incredulity. What a 
change in his whole person! Where were the exuberant fluffy whiskers 
of our college era? Gone—utterly gone! Those locks, which 
curled somewhat wildly about his head in former days, were carefully 
parted in the middle, and smoothed down, as much as their naturally 
sportive disposition would permit, on either side of his face. I cer- 
tainly did not expect to see him attired in the Newmarket “ cut- 
away,” and the trowsers of the “ loudest check,” in which he revelled 
as an under graduate. But, as certainly, my mind had little prepared 
itself for that long blackeoat—that straight black waistcoat, buttoned up 
to the throat—those black continuations, which disdained even the 
slightest admixture of “pepper and salt”—that wondrous tight white 
cravat, in which I began to have some vague idea that he must have 
habitually slept ; for the next morning, and every other morning during 
my stay, he invariably appeared at breakfast in that same white band- 
age, folded with the same formal precision, and tied with the same 
accurate concealment of any fantasy of bow! A very few days—I may 
say, a very few hours—convinced me also that my incredulity was 
quite as unjust regarding his “ moral” as his external man. I have 
known professionals, of various descriptions, who were very indignant 
at the thought that they should be expected to talk what is commonly 
called “‘ shop;” when my only pleasure in their company consisted in 
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hearing “shop,” discussed. ‘Shop talk,” when confined to decent 
bounds, is amusing, and, may be, instructive to the uninitiated. But 
my old friend seemed to have lost all possible powers of conversation, 
except upon the one subject of “shop.” He discussed nothing but 
parish business, and the state of the souls and bodies of old Dame Hos- 
kins, Gaffer Brown, or that “ wandering sheep,” Jane Tootles, His parish 
affairs had, in his mind, a supremacy over those of the nation, which 
made even any mention of the latter a triviality too low to be con- 
sidered : and what a pucker he was always in about them! The “hen 
with one chicken” simile was forced upon my mind every minute of 
the day, first with a sense of the ludicrous, which I had some trouble 
in repressing, and afterwards with a sense of weariness, which made 
me feel like that dreadful little boy, in the story-book, who had been 
good so long, that he piteously begged to be allowed to be a little 
naughty for once in a while, as a “ pleasant change.” Poor, dear 
Tom! how he cackled about his parish !—chick ! chick! chick !—just 
like the hen, alluded to above: and oh! when he thought he had 
reared a duck’s egg, and fancied that one of his brood was waddling 
off to the pool of low church dissent, how shrill were the cackles of his 
despair! Poor dear Tom! how thoroughly respectable and admirable 
he was in his calling! how energetically he performed the duties of 
his office! But all the wholesome medicine of esteem could not save 
me from the disease of boredom. I fell a victim to fits of the 
ailment, which, I contrived, however, to keep from the cognisance 
of my good Tom. He has lived, to this day, in the full conviction 
that I spent in his society some of the most amusing hours of my life: 
and I am certain that these lines will never meet his eye, unless pub- 
lished in a High Church periodical. My pleasant excitements were 
few and far between. I was graciously permitted to sketch, but I soon 
grew weary of the views of the parsonage from all points of the com- 
pass. Angling was allowed me, but reluctantly, as possibly unortho- 
dox. But I never had any taste for angling. I was even granted the 
solace of an occasional cigar, but with restrictions. I was obliged 
to vow that I would never smoke off the grounds, or on any point of 
them where a stray villager might perchance espy me, engaged in this 
unclerical pleasure; and was solemnly adjured never to put fire to 
tobacco leaf on Sundays, ‘It would be thought so very shocking,” 
if discovered! What had I to do, then, under these circumstances? 
The result was inevitable. The only occupation left me was to fall in 
love. Alas! soIdid. I fell in love, 

I had every excuse for allowing this soft pastime of my alas! many 
leisure hours to harden into serious earnest. Even now, when the 
heart has cooled down some degrees to a state of lesser susceptibility, 
and the imagination no longer indulges in those exaggeratedly glowing 
tints, belonging to the “ first school” of the lover, in which he paints 
up the object of his affections—even still, I must admit that Sophy 
was a bewitching little creature. She had such languishing dark eyes 
—such a provokingly kissable little mouth-~such a smart plump little 
figure—such a profusion of those native curls, which are the nets of 
youthful English hearts—such a winning manner in all she did—and 
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such a delicious naughty spice of coquetry—that I am not attempting 
to excuse myself. Well, she was the only daughter of the Squire of 
the parish: and Tom and I always dined at his house once or twice a 
week. ‘To see her was to love her.” Of course it was, under the 
circumstances. I must say that Sophy took to my affection most 
kindly. After a short time, I never pressed her hand, ever so gently, 
but she pressed mine in return. Soon came the declaration of love; 
and, as soon, the fond avowal that it was mutual. Oh! those moments 
of bliss! But 1 must not expatiate. Flushed with joy, the accepted 
suitor of my Sophia, the happy bridegroom in anticipation, I boldly 
laid the avowal of our love, and the offer of my hand and fortune— 
such as it was—before the father of my adored. To my horror and 
consternation, I received a blunt and decided refusal. The Squire 
was a man of the old school. He wore his prejudices as he wore his 
top-boots and buckskins, as a country gentleman of that period con- 
sidered it was his bounden duty to do: and he gloried in the preju- 
dices, as much as he gloried in the “ tops and buckskins.” He wouldn’t 
hear of me as a son-in-law. I had lived much in foreign parts: con- 
sequently, I must be a radical. I spoke outlandish tongues—Ergo, I 
must be an infidel. I wore moustaches—Sophy would not, on any 
account, allow me to shave them off; so it was equally clear, whatever 
my asseverations to the contrary, that I was an atheist. I am con- 
vinced the old gentleman believed, in his heart of hearts, that I was a 
fiog-eater, and devoured vast quantities of that obnoxious aquatic 
reptile in secret. Country gentlemen, in those days, still believed in 
the superstition, that the sole aliment of Frenchmen consisted in 
roasted frogs—or, perhaps, unroasted! It was nothing to the purpose 
that I had then been a dweller in almost every part of the Continent, 
except France. All foreigners, at that time, were, in the country- 
gentleman’s notions of geography, ‘‘ French dogs;” as, even to this 
time, all foreigners, in common Italian nomenclature, bear the name 
of ‘ Tedeschi.” Certainly, the old gentleman never would have had 
his suspicions respecting my frog propensities confirmed, in any way, 
unless it may have been when I was reported to have been seen wan- 
dering near that pond at the end of the south plantation, on that 
bright balmy evening, when Sophy hung so closely on my arm, and I 
remember that the croaking of some myriads of those animals, in that 
pond, was, “on that occasion only,” as the song of the most luscious 
nightingales in my ears. But I verily believe, the Squire would have 
as soon consented to wear the trowsers and bluchers of more modern 
date, as to part with a well-cherished prejudice. Country gentlemen 
have got over those prejudices now-a-days: and, in so far, we are 
considerably in advance of our neighbours over the water. They can 
afford to give up their anti-English antipathies: but they seem as if 
they would as soon part with their front teeth as their prejudices as to 
les meurs Anglaises. Among the thousand and one other little pet 
fancies, in which they still persist, as to our doings, no asseverations, 
however solemn, can persuade them that we are not in the daily 
practice of selling our wives in Smithfield market, and that jeunes 
Lords are not in the nightly habit of “ boxing” les view Watchmen in 
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la Place de Piccadili, or on the magnifiques quais de la Tamise! The 
veritable Squire of those days was still the most obstinate of human 
kind. At all events, nothing could persuade the old gentleman to 
give me his daughter. I have every inclination to admit now, that, 
I dare say, he was perfectly right in his conclusions, although far from 
being so in his premises. The upshot of the matter was that I was 
forbidden the house, and refused the sight of the dear girl’s face 
for ever! 

It does not follow, however, that I never did gaze on that “ dear 
girl’s face” again. Should Sophy ever read this record, she will 
pardon me now, probably, the avowal that we did meet again, and 
frequently. In these secret interviews I urged an elopement, as the 
only possible means of ensuring our mutual happiness. The dramati- 
cally proverbial “ flinty heart” of the father must be transmuted, by 
affection’s alkali, into the softest wax, I urged, when once the marriage 
had inevitably taken place. I pleaded, I protested, I swore lovers’ vows 
of course (not improper condemnatory expletives)—I even went down 
on my knees on the scattered damp leaves of that obscure plantation 
walk, for it was now autumn-tide. I have every reason to believe that 
the kneeling “ business” on that damp spot ensured my triumph; for 
Sophy, at length, on that occasion, consented to the elopement. All 
this had been often done before: all this will, probably, be often done 
again. Those were “ Gretna Green” days, however: and, at the present 
time, facilities of locomotion and communication by railroad and tele- 
graphic dispatch have done much to destroy the facilities of despairing 
lovers, and to play the adverse game of the “ flinty hearts,” already 
mentioned. ‘Those were the days of “spanking tits,” as miserable 
post-horses were fondly called, of ‘“ post-boys ” in the furthest decline of 
life, and of ricketty post-chaises, to do duty in romance as the cars of 
Cupid. They were supposed to be the days of romance: and our 
hearts—both Sophy’s and mine—were full of it. Still we were con- 
vinced that romance had, in no ways, decided our determination. Self 
and mutual preservation had alone urged us to this extreme measure ; 
for had I not sworn to Sophy that, if she were not mine, I should die? 
—I am not sure that there were not moments when I actually 
believed so myself: and had not the dear girl pathetically protested, 
that, were her father always obdurate, she should expire of a speedy 
consumption ? and did she not veritably believe so, too? 

It was determined, then, that the elopement should come off. 
Every necessary preparation on my part was made with expedition and 
secrecy. All was ready. It was necessary only to inform my beloved 
Sophy of “ the hour and the day”—no, I mean the night. For, of 
course it was by the light of a “ pale waning moon” that the deed of 
romance was to be done, But circumstances had arisen which 
rendered this little, but necessary step—the sole step to the accom- 
plishment of our happy destiny—one of considerable difficulty. The 
suspicions of the Squire had been awakened as to our secret interviews 
—whether simply from the natural tendency to doubt and mistrust, 
usually supposed to belong to the role of tyrant fathers and guardians 
in comedies, or in consequence of reports, conveyed by those myr- 
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midoms and spies who are always ready to pander to the cruelties 
of the “‘ powers that be,” I was never able to discover. But the poor 
dear girl was forbidden to leave the house as long as I remained in the 
neighbourhood. With that true feminine spirit of obedience which, in 
its anxiety, I suppose, to fulfil the letter of the law, chooses to go far 
beyond it in execution, Sophy insisted upon considering herself a 
prisoner in her own room; and nothing could persuade the unhappy 
victim of paternal tyranny that she was not immured in that muslin- 
curtained dungeon to pine away and die, and thereafter haunt that 
chamber, to the remorse of her cruel sire and the terror of the house- 
hold. Unfortunately, the Squire, nothing loth, chose to take her at 
her word. Ter “ faithful attendant,” likewise suspected, and not per- 
haps quite wrongfully, of collusion with the enemy, was then debarred 
her presence ; and the old cook, strong in fattiness of frame, but pro~ 
portionally weak in mind, was alone permitted to convey food to the 
self-installed “ prisoner of the north turret.” How Sophy contrived to 
win this old female over into her interests, I have never rightly known. 
Perhaps it was solely by the force of those engaging and winning 
manners which were so peculiarly the dear girl’s attribute, but I have 
had reason to believe that this happy result was, in some measure, 
due to her having worked upon the fears of the weak-minded Mrs. 
Dobbins, by the menace of that dissolution, and future spectral appa- 
rition, upon which Sophy was resolutely resolved. Perhaps, in com- 
bination with their influences, Mrs. Dobbins was not insensible to the 
allurements of filthy luecre. A gold thimble, and sundry trinkets came 
into the possession of the feeble-ninded old lady about that period ; 
and I can answer for other golden tokens, in the shape of coins of the 
realm, having found their way into her pocket. Be that as it may, 
Mrs. Dobbins became our confidante and go-between. 

All my preparations were now made, as I have said, for a certain 
Thursday night; and the announcement of this fact, as well as of the 
means by which Sophy was to leave the paternal mansion by the 
window of her prison, were to be conveyed to my adored. With the 
aid of Mrs, Dobbins, after the retirement of the family to rest, Sophy 
might very easily have got out of the house by the back, or even the 
front, door; but her strong feelings of propriety in matters of romance 
had decided her, probably, upon preferring the window and a ladder. 
A rope ladder had even been suggested, but was not easy to be 
obtained, and was relinquished. But how apprise the compassionate 
and disinterested Mrs. Dobbins that a communication was ready to be 
conveyed through her fat and mottled hands? To make a confidant 
of my good old ‘Tom, who had still access to the hall, would have been 
utter ruin, His conscientiousness would never have permitted him to 
become « participator in such a shocking business. In justice to him I 
must say that he was wholly ignorant of all the dark deeds of romantic 
disobedience that were being carried on under his very nose. Still 
time pressed. It became absolutely necessary that the communication 
should reach Mrs. Dobbins, and through Mrs. Dobbins the “ girl of my 
heart.” In this emergency, on the Wednesday afternoon, I found my 
good Tom in his stwly, hat already on his head, about to go out, and, 
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as I learned, to the hall. Now or never was my time. I faltered, 
hesitated, cudgelled my brains for some excuse to make him my un- 
conscious Mercury. Now, brains may often be included among the 
objects considered, by an old, but ungallant proverb, as all the better 
for cudgelling—the objects enumerated being “ a spaniel, a wife, and a 
walnut tree.” Suddenly, a luminous idea struck me. If my good, 
respectable, and estimable friend had one human weakness still left in 
his heart, it was one, often said to belong frequently to the ecclesiastical 
order: he had a weakness for the cuisine. I was about to leave him on 
the morrow; but, before quitting that part of the country, I was 
anxious to show my absence of all rancour towards the inmates of the 
hall, and my disposition to be obliging, by sending Mrs. Dobbins an 
extraordinary recipe for a most wonderful dish, which I had brought 
with me from the Continent. ‘Tom’s eyes glistened. I did not wish, 
however, for many reasons, that the Squire should be aware, at pre- 
sent, of the important gift I thus generously made his household: in 
his present frame of mind towarJs me, he might reject any proffered 
present, however valuable. Tom smiled, and murmured classically 
something about the Squire’s fearing ‘ Danaos et dona ferentes.” 
Could Tom convey the document surreptitiously into the hands of that 
excellent culinary artist, Mrs. Dobbins? Cooks were not called 
culinary artists” then—but never mind! ‘Tom saw no guilt. His 
eyes glistened—his jolly mouth smiled more than ever—I verily be- 
lieve it watered too. He agreed to convey the invaluable recipe 
secretly into the hands of Mrs. Dobbins—a mission easily accom- 
plished, inasmuch as he had to confer with her upon that same “ wan- 
dering sheep,” her pretty, but, it was feared, erring niece, Jane Tootles. 

The recipe was speedily written—the recipe, | fondly deemed at the 
moment, for the happiness of my life, not for the delectation of Tom's 
gastronomic tastes, when he dined at the hall! Now Tom was all 
discretion. Even for the sake of saving a parishioner from dissent, 
I don’t think he would have opened a folded paper. But, to prevent 
all accidents, I hastily seized up from his desk one of those broad 
official envelopes, in which Tom delighted in transmitting his docu- 
ments upon parish business into the hands of the minor authorities of 
the district, with as much fussiness and dignity as if he had been 
seated on an episcopal throne, and his bolder correspondence referred 
to the interests of a see; and, under this discreet cover, I gave him 
the document, more important to me than any bearing reference to the 
affairs of sees or empires, to be given into the hands of Mrs. Dobbins. 
How anxiously I awaited his return from the hall! how eagerly I 
pounced upon my respectable friend, as he hurried into the parsonage, 
and rushed, with undue want of dignity, into his study, absorbed in 
some mighty matter of parish business! With what a palpitating 
heart did I receive the brief but important words, “ All right!” in 
answer to my inquiries relative to Mrs. Dobbins and the recipe ! 

The die was cast then! I had but to restrain the beatings of my 
heart, and await, with what patience I could, the hour of the following 
night, that was to make Sophy mine for ever. How I slept I cannot 
tell, The morrow found me agitated and feverish. I could scarcely 
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conceal from my good friend my rapture, which he would naturally 
have ill-interpreted, since it was the day of my departure from under 
his hospitable roof. I walked abroad with nervous movements—then 
strove to hide myself in my room—until impatience drove me forth 
again. It seemed to me that everybody must read my secret on my 
face. Yes! surely. There was a peculiar grin upon the broad face of 
that labouring fellow, whom I met coming through the churchyard- 
gate, as he doffed his hat tome. That old “ Goody,” too, who came 
hobbling along, shortly after, seemed to my distempered fancy to 
pucker up her toothless mouth into a grimace of wonderful signifi- 
cance. If my senses did not deceive me, old Brown, the village black- 
smith, who toddled past me, looked mischief also out of his twinkling 
little grey eyes. As to pretty little Jane Tootles, whom I met shortly 
afterwards, she absolutely laughed in my face, with glances most mali- 
ciously significant. There could be no doubt of that fact: but, then, she 
was a well-known village flirt : and there are many ways for the interpre- 
tation of such glances to a personable young fellow, without much self- 
flattery. But what did she mean by saying, as she dropped a pert 
little curtsey, “ A pleasant night for a moonlight flitting!” and then 
running off with a loud giggle? But this was folly—self-delusion! It 
was clear that the secret upon my mind had affected my brain. I was 
indulging in “thick coming fancies” by the barest supposition that 
such people as these rustics could penetrate the mystery of my designs. 
Little as I may be able to wear a moral mask upon my face, it was 
absurd to imagine that the workings of my brain could be read upon 
it by any mortal being—far less by bumpkins and village girls! In 
the agitated state of my spirit, however, I thought it advisable to avoid 
the neighbourhood of the churchyard, through the centre of which, 
immediately past the church porch, ran one of the main foot thorough- 
fares, between the village and its outskirts. IfI had met many more 
such grinning faces, I felt I should have gone mad. But the longest 
day runs eventually to its last hour. At nightfall I took leave of my 
good ‘fom, and was driven over, with my “ traps,” to the neighbouring 
town, upon the pretext that I was there to take the mail for London. 
As the hour approached for the happiest event of my life, I drove in 
the post-chaise I had secretly ordered to a cautious distance from the 
hall. How my heart beat at every little noise as I stepped discreetly 
along those well-known plantation walks. Now and then I imagined 
I heard rustling among the bushes—once even a sound as if of tittering 
voices—but these were again, evidently, delusions of my fancy. At 
length I stood beneath the window of the adored. All was still. I 
coughed—I did not dare to venture upon the orthodox thrice clapping 
of the hands: but I raised a few pebbles from the gravel of the garden 
walk beneath the window, and was about to give a signal on the panes 
—when, suddenly, there was a rush of feet—the bewildering glare, 
upon my eyes, of flashing lanthorns, and the Squire, with all the ser- 
vants of the household, stood before me! Startled, overwhelmed, 
prostrated as I was by this unexpected catastrophe, I raised myself 
into an attitude proudly erect, with my arms folded before, to meet 
the fulminating objurgations of wrath, which I awaited from the mouth 
of the angry parent, who had detected me. But I was met with a 
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peal of scornful laughter from the cld miscreant. The laughter was 
echoed by the servants in chorus. Wild with rage, I never stopped 
to expostulate with this foul herd of scoffers—I rushed indignantly from 
the place. At the garden-gate I found a crowd assembled—the whole 
village seemed to have been congregated on that spot. Again peals of 
laughter assailed me! I dashed a few fellows aside with violence, 
strode savagely to my chaise, and drove back to the little town. 
Amidst the tumult of my feelings, one idea was uppermost in my 
mind—I had been betrayed—and I was resolved upon revenge! Who 
could have betrayed my secret? Who divulged my well-concerted 
plans? Who? It was clear to my mind, even in its distraction, that 
the treacherous Tom must have delivered my letter, announcing that 
all was ready, to the Squire. I flew back to the parsonage at the 
earliest dawn—stormed the house—and dragged my faithless and 
bewildered friend from his bed. It was long before his brain was 
made to comprehend the meaning of my reproaches and my menaces. 
He protested his utter ignorance of anything that had taken place 
during the previous night. But, as the tumult dwindled to a calm, an 
explanation ensued. What had he done with that important missive, 
upon which the destinies of a life—two lives!—depended? Tom 
faltered forth, that, on his way to the hall, he had been called away to 
the bed-side of a sick parishioner, and that he had confided the paper, 
with every necessary instruction, to the care of Gridley, the church- 
warden, who was going to the hall to see Mrs. Dobbins, about a matter 
of cream-cheeses. Other explanations were, in the course of the day, 
elicited. Gridley, on his way, having met with Sniffles, his clerk, and 
having been informed by him, that one of his, Gridley’s, cows had gone 
wrong by straying into a neighbour’s pasture, had hastily confided the 
paper, with similar instructions, to the care of the clerk, and rushed to 
look after the erring cow, but without observing that Sniffles, having 
been engaged in potations over a bargain about some hay, was little 
able to comprehend orders. The muddle-brained Sniffles had trans- 
ferred the paper over to old Mouldy, the sexton, with some remarks, 
out of which not much could be gathered, and gone home to sleep off 
his obfuscation of intellect: and old Mouldy, unable to read, had 
naturally concluded that the paper, in that well-known official enve- 
lope, referred to parish business, and had tacked it carefully, as was 
his wont on such occasions, upon one of the posts of the church porch ! 
All the villagers, then, who could read, had read that secret letter of 
love—all those who could not, had learned its contents from those 
who could! Hence the gibes—hence the mocking glances—hence the 
discovery of old ‘boots and buckskins!” The inmost secrets of my 
heart had been blazoned forth to the vilest bumpkins. It may be 
guessed that I fled that vile and treacherous village for ever. I have 
seen Sophy since—she is grown very stout—a cruel friend designated 
her as “ gummy ;” she has eight children and a burly husband. When 
the first shock had somewhat passed over, and, not having hung 
myself, I began to solace myself for my agonising disappointment, I 
philosophised myself into the belief, that, perhaps, after all, I ought 
not to be too sulky with the fates who had marred “My Inrenpep 
ELOPEMENT.” 
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THE GIANT BLUNDERBORE. 
By tue “ Diner Ovt.” 


I nap been strolling round the Exchange, thinking of “The Fleece,” 
after writing about our old taverns last month, when who should 
clap me on the shoulder but that irreverent young dog Tom Wilson, 
my nephew. 

“Why, what’s the matter, uncle?” he asked, after saluting me— 
“T never saw you look melancholy before—nobody’s insolvent that 
you are in with, I hope?” “No Tom,” said I—“not that I know 
of; but I’ve been thinking upon rather a melancholy subject.” 

“Well,” said the young fellow—who has his feelings—‘ come along 
with me to the play and see in the § oe 

“No, thank you,” I replied, “that would be worse than my own 
thoughts. French translations done over again into English are 
just the penny ice and fried gouffre instead of the roast beef and old 
ale,” I muttered to myself. 

“Well, perhaps you're right,” interrupted Tom—*“ it is an immense 
bo-ah”—and the young villain was elongating the last syllable: when 
he caught my eye (I fancy I have a stern expression sometimes), 
and began tugging at his collar—turning very red at the same time. 

“Then why do you spend your time in being bored?” I said; “stay 
at home and read for your profession,” (he’s in a lawyer’s office) “ or 
visit some of your friends.” 

“Oh, what’s the use of that, you know?” replied the provoking 
vagabond ; “its precious slow to stay at home reading every night— 
and as to one’s friends,—we bore each other to death as it is. A fellow 
must do something when he’s used up.” 

“ Bored "—* slow "—‘tused up.”—“ Good night Tom, I can’t come 
with you, though I thank you all the same.” These then, are the 
most frequent words in the young English vocabulary: every varia- 
tion upon what used only to be called “ennui,” and was then only & 
fashionable luxury, has now become the common property of every 
young jackanapes who ought to be out in the fields with a “rounder ” 
stick or a ericket bat. What’s the cause of it? I turn round, and 
if I could see all the mothers in England standing before me, I would 
go down upon my knees here before them (that is supposing they were 
inside the Royal Exchange), 1 would kneel here on the steps and 
say, ‘find out the cause of this dreadful canker worm that is con- 
suming the youth and flower of England.” Do you know what it is? 
No!—then I will tell you. I wrote last time (a month ago) a dirge 
for our old taverns; and if any lady deigned to cast her 
eyes over that paper, she would think it the mere raphsody of some 
stout old gormandiser. Was it? It was a lament over one of the 
times—and the same spirit of weak and mistaken innovation, which 
gives us, instead of the tavern, cheap dining rooms, where everything is 
deur and nasty; the iced camomile tea, the “goufire,” the bad 
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scullions, cookery with pretended French names to the dishes; gives 
also, instead of the occasional visit to the play, the bowling 
green, the cricket ground, the oar, or the angler, the broad comic 
actor wasting his grimaces on flimsy translations from witless farces, 
the casino, the night tavern, the bal masque which has burnt a 
national theatre. 

As I kneel here I solemnly aver that I would rather choose the 
boxing ring and the skittle ground, than the casino and its ending. 
What I mean to say is not opposed to that ery of “ progress” which 
is so much used in these later times—a cry, allow me to observe, which 
has become a conservative apology for every thing vicious—but is a 
simple record of my conviction that we have been going out of 
the road altogether, instead of pushing forward as we supposed; and 
the result of this has gone far to destroy virtue, domestic happiness, 
and nationality together. Why, let me ask, must every projected 
improvement, even in the very food we eat—or at least in the manner 
of our eating it—in our amusements, in our very affectations, be 
borrowed from continental cities? Are we really so physically and 
intellectually destitute that we are to be reared into a mongrel man- 
hood, by a sort of union of customs of nations, whose habits are no 
more congenial than are their languages to the city clerks, who shout 
out “garshong” in a cheap coffee-room where “ Restaurant” is 
written outside, while within they speak in a pure Cockney dialect ? 
I repeat that it is this disordered imitation, misnamed “‘ improvement ” 
which is making all our young affected, listless, used-up, “ bored.” 
I heard only the other day, too, that some of our public schools were 
abetting the cause of the Blunderbore, by forbidding their boys to 
play at certain robust games: where does this come from, and who 
has the power to make such laws? 

The forms which this dreadful disease takes, too, are so numerous, 
that all treatment is baffled. Go where you will, everything is “used 
up,” and everybody is miserable; all their amusements are “ slow,” 
and life itself is ‘immensely fatiguing.” One can’t wonder at it; 
everything that offers a new excitement is sought after, but people’s 
spirits are already worn out with false stimulus, so that the purveyors 
of amusement can only suit their customers by procuring such recrea- 
tions as require no effort; and everything harmonises with the fried 
gouffre and penny ice school of cookery. 

I used to enjoy a pipe with my old friend Tomlinson, and his 
daughter Jenny had a very pretty knack with the piano; and often, 
after she had brought in our bottle of ale a-piece, would sit down and 
sing us some of the songs I loved when I wasa boy—“Auld Robin 
Gray” perhaps, or “ Banks and Braes,”—(“ Should he upbraid,” is too 
complex for my taste)—many a tear has dropped into my waistcoat as 
I sat watching the smoke floating up to the ceiling of that little blue 
parlour, and saw Jenny’s dainty fingers touching the keys; but the last 
time I went to Tomlinson’s they had two or three musical neighbours 
there, and among them was a Miss Psaltery, who played “ Traviata,” 
and sung all the songs from “Trovatore.” Oh! such squalling at what 


ought to have had fine singing, such as Madam Grisi’s, whom I onee 
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went to hear, five yearsago. HowI wish Signor Verdi could have heard 
the performance in Tomlinson’s blue parlour—such thumping on the 
instrument !—but the worst of it was, they didn’t understand anything 
about the “feeling” of the music, and played all the passionate songs 
like “In my cottage near a wood,” going into convulsions all the time 
about “Dear Verdi,” and “that lovely ‘Traviata.’” Classical music 
came afterwards—I don’t know why it’s called classical, unless because 
it’s stony and statuesque, and has no life in it. But everybody pre- 
tended to be in raptures with it, and tried very hard to look as if they 
had some secret understanding of the notes, not participated in by the 
rest of the company. Need I say, that everybody was bored? I know 
I was. 

But there are other, higher, more influential votaries of the giant 
Blunderbore, who, I’m afraid, help to take England out of the road 
altogether, and then turn her back a century or so. 

There was a garment iutroduced a few seasons ago, which I am 
inclined to imagine must have received its name from a satiric, and 
perhaps radical, tailor. It was an attempt to unite the “tail” coat 
with the “frock,” and was called the “ Oxonian.” Altogether, it re- 
minded me of my little brother Willie’s endeavours to wear my out- 
grown jackets in the hope that they would look like a coat upon him. 
I'm afraid the Oxford doctrines have been outgrown, even by intelligent 
Romanists, and their English younger brothers are not in want of left-off 
clothes. 

The supporters of the Oxonian system, as applied to the English 
church are very clever, too; it’s a pity that they also are supporters 
of the Giant Blunderboredom, because they are really amusing in 
their way, performing a sort of ecclesiastical “fan-farrons’—who, stand- 
ing at the church doors in a particular coloured dress—the colours of 
Rome on their backs, those of England on their fronts—call out to 
the used-up British public, ‘“‘ walk up, dear friends, and see the cele- 
a Anglo-Roman Twins, bound together by the inseparable Oxford 
Tie!” 

I heard the other day that these gentry had some influence, too, 
with a certain weekly “‘ Review :” and that, in that journal, they have 
boldly called one of our writers, who has lifted up his voice that the 
people might be saved from the longer reign of Blunderbore—who has 
spoken in English accents words that have stirred thousands of fresh 
English feelings—“‘a buffoon.” I am sorry to say that I laughed 
when I heard it, but I was enraged, too, at the impudence of the thing. 
Why it is Anglo-Oxford—plus Romo Pusey—who would perpetuate the 
influence of Blunderbore by carrying buffoonery into the very church 
itself. 

But J needn’t try to say anything for Mr. Dickens; I think its very 
likely he knows how to take his own part. And if he ever should step 
into the ring with his gentlemanly opponents, perhaps Mr. Thackeray 
may lend him ahand. I only hope, too, that that good friend to 
England—George Borrow, may be strolling that way, with Mr. Petu- 
lengro; and that they may stand at the ropes to see fair play. May 
I be there too! 





SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


(FROM A PHOTOGRAPH BY HERBERT WATKINS, REGENT-STREET.) 
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SHIRLEY BROOKS. 


In literature, as in all other professions, there are always rising 
men. Apart from those who have already attained position, and 
many of whose names are already household words, the reading 
world recognises the existence of some dozen or two of striving 
writers, who are accepted on account of their past works and looked 
up to as capable of supplying, in some degree, the superior places 
as they may fall vacant. Those men are readily to be distinguished 
from the crowd of amateurs who are perpetually forcing themselves 
forward by means of self-evident gratuitous contributions to feeble 
periodicals; these are the men whose reputation as journalists, 
dramatists, wits, first spreads among members of their own class 
and profession, and eventually becomes répandu in that immediate 
outer circle of admirers which is always attached to the professors 
of literature and art; these are the kind of men who, in the present day, 
having for some years been the principal anonymous supporters ot 
various publications, eventually established this magazine, Tae ‘Ram, 
and in it have endeavoured to do away with the irresponsible 
“we,” and each by his own signature, to assume to himself the 
praise or blame attributable to his own production. 

Ten years ago, when Dickens had already secured immortality 
for his name, when by the publication of his “Vanity Fair,” 
Thackeray was fulfilling the favourable prognostication of his genius 
held by the readers of his early essays in Fraser, the four pro- 
fessors of light literature who stood out from among the ruck of 
their brethren, were Albert Smith, Tom Taylor, Angus Reach, and 
Shirley Brooks. All were journalists, all dramatists, all contributors 
to periodicals, all hard-working, struggling, reputable men, all as 
different from their dirty, squalid, drunken, dissipated forerunners, 
as, I grieve to say, many of their equally talented successors are 
to them. Of these four gentlemen the lot has of course been 
various. Mr. Albert Smith having left the paths of literature, has 
acquired a large fortune by the framing and delivery of an enter 
tainment happily characterised by a mixture of great power of 
observation and admirable taste and tact. Mr. Tom Taylor having 
obtained an influential and remunerative Government appointment, 
now writes but for Punch and for the stage: excess of labour pros- 
trated poor Angus Reach while in the prime of life and the full 
vigour of his intellect, and death has since removed him from the 
scene. Of these four gentlemen, then, Shirley Brooks alone remains 
a littérateur pur et simple, and he is, I think a most excellent specimen 
of his class, not exclusively novelist, political writer, poet, essayist, 
editor, reporter, or dramatist, but one who has tried his hand and 
done his work well in each of these branches of his profession—one 
who is, in short, a thorough “literary man,” that combination of 
words which is so offensive in the nostrils of the Saturday Review. 
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Cartes Sarrtey Brooxs was born in Doughty-street, Mecklen- 
burg-square, in the year 1815. His father is the eminent architect 
who built the London Institution, Dudley Church, the Church Mis- 
sionary College, &c.; and on his mother’s side he is connected with the 
Ferrer’s family, of which Laurence Shirley, Earl Ferrers (a nobleman 
who had not the good fortune to live in days when the commission of 
a crime is held proof that you are innocent, because irresponsible), was 
a notorious member. He was educated at Islington, by the Rev. J. T. 
Bennett, now Sub-Dean of St. Paul’s, whose house was opposite to 
Charles Lamb’s cottage, on the banks of the New River. He was 
subsequently articled to his relative, Mr. Charles Sabine, a leading 
solicitor at Oswestry, in Shopshire, and a gentleman not less distin- 
guished for his legal acumen than for the energetic kindness with 
which he exercises it in aid of the oppressed. Mr. Sabine is the 
author of several works, mostly designed for the advantage and 
instruction of the humbler classes, and is always spoken of by the 
subject of this memoir as “an accomplished scholar and a Christian 
gentleman.” If Mr. Brooks's three years of Shropshire life, with their 
concomitants of horses, dogs, guns, and pursuance of sporting and 
manly exercises did not materially advance him in the law, they had, 
at all events, one good effect, that of providing him with a stock of 
health and a most excellent constitution, which he maintains to the 
present day. To judge from his appearance, one would never imagine 
him to be a man working some ten or twelve hours out of the twenty- 
four, and, from his avocations, necessarily much at night—one would 
never set him down for a slave of the lamp, but rather for a cheery, 
jolly young gentleman-farmer, up in town for a few days, but with 
the bloom of the country yet fresh upon him. 

Determined, however, to succeed in his profession, he came to 
London, and served the remainder of his articles in a legal house, of 
which another relative, Mr. Sheffield Brooks, was the head. The 
result of his experiences of lawyers and their clerks we find admirably 
set forth in the opening chapters of “‘ Aspen Court.” Here he worked 
very hard at the law, and was among the earliest batch of candidates 
for admission, who were examined (as all now are) at the Law Society’s 
Hall. No distinctions were made, a man either passed or was plucked ; 
but Mr. Shirley Brooks was privately apprised that he had shown 
himself well up in all the branches of the profession, and was one of 
the four who were considered the best men of that term. 

Having taken the oaths of allegiance and supremacy, Mr. Brooks 
continued in his uncle’s house, managing the “ conveyancing” depart- 
ment, and he also read for one month in the chambers of Mr. William 
Parken, one of the most learned of chamber counsel ; but, though he 
had mastered his profession he disliked it, and the fatal cacoethes 
beginning to bud, he determined to try literature. He had no 
literary acquaintance, and was compelled to begin at the very begin- 
ning, but he made his way, first sending articles anonymously, and 
then, his writings being approved, he was invited to regular contribu- 
tion, and of course one thing led to another. 

For several years Mr. Brooks’s life was that of every respectable 
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literary man—nothing but the prosy tale of sheer industry gradually 
acquiring lucrative employment. He always brought the business 
element into his work, and considered that he was as much bound to 
supply “copy” at the specified time as he would have been, in his 
law days, to deliver a brief before the hearing. As soon as he could 
swim without the corks of law he let them float away, and managed 
to keep his head up, not, however, without more struggle than would 
be pleasant to, or even good for, everybody. However, the world 
comes to every one who will wait—and work ; and it came to him. 

About ten years ago there were few metropolitan periodicals of any 
celebrity to which Mr. Brooks was not a frequent and valued contri- 
butor, while at the same time he was earning his spurs as a dramatic 
author. Frequenters of the Haymarket, Olympic, and Lyceum theatres 
—more especially the latter, while under the management of Mr. 
and Mrs. Keeley—will recollect with pleasure many pieces of which 
he was the author; the Creole, which first attracted attention to Mr. 
Emery’s melodramatic powers; Honours and Tricks ; Mr. Keeley’s 
ludicrous performance in the Wigwam, and Anything for a Change 
(the only piece ever adapted by the author), in which Mr. Charles 
Mathews was so great. 

At this period, Mr. Brooks made his first serious step in journalism. 
To the friendship of the late Angus Reach he owed an introduction to the 
then editor of the ‘‘ Morning Chronicle” at a moment when some literary 
criticisms were required for the journal. So well did he perform the 
task, and such was the opinion formed of him by his employers, that 
on the important office of summary writer for the journal, in the 
House of Commons, falling vacant, it was at once given to him. At 
the time of his appointment he had never heard a debate in his life, but 
he soon learned his work, and continued at it fur five sessions, during 
which time it was impossible for such a man who really minded and 
cared for his business not to pick up a great quantity of miscellaneous 
as well as political knowledge, of all of which he has since duly availed 
himself. 

Early in his connection with the “ Chronicle,” its directors resolved 
upon a widely spread investigation into the condition of the agricultu- 
ral classes on the Continent and elsewhere. To Mr. Angus Reach was 
allotted the inquiry into this class in France; and in that most charm- 
ing work, Claret and Olives, may be seen how admirably he discharged 
his task. To Mr. Shirley Brooks was offered a similar mission in the 
south of Russia, Asia Minor, and Egypt. He gladly accepted it, and 
made a tour of nearly six months, colleeting the desired material. His 
letters duly appeared in the “Chronicle ;” and the Russian portion ot 
them, to which much attention was attracted, were republished in 
Messrs. Longman’s “ Traveller’s Library,” partly in consequence of the 
interest attaching to the hostile relations then existing between England 
and Russia, but principally on account of the genuine talent displayed 
by their author, who was characterised by the Quarterly Review as one 
of the closest observers and liveliest descriptive writers of the day. 

About six years ago Mr. Brooks entered upon an engagement, 
which he has ever since retained, with the proprietors of Punch, and 
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the success of his first-effort in the pages of that periodical—a 
novellette called ‘‘ Miss Violet and her Offers”—was so great that he 
was immediately engaged by Mr. Bentley to write a novel, which 
subsequently appeared, first in “ Bentley’s Miscellany,” and then in 
a collected form under the title of “‘ Aspen Court.” The only failing 
in this novel is the occasional sacrifice of the main interest of 
the story for the introduction of brilliant character-sketching, 
a fault not uncommon in the first continuous works of fiction of 
men who have hitherto been only successful essayists. In his next 
novel, which is shortly to appear, again under the auspices of Mr. 
Bentley, this ground of complaint will doubtless be removed. 

Such, then, is a brief sketch of the career of Mr. Shirley Brooks—a 
gentleman who, by his own talent, industry, perseverance, and steadi- 
ness, has raised himself to the first rank in his profession, and has 
caused himself to be looked up to, and regarded with the most friendly 
feelings by his brethren of the pen; in proof of which, I may cite 
that, at the farewell dinner given to Mr. Thackeray, on his last 
departure to America, Mr. Brooks's health was proposed by the late Mr. 
Douglas Jerrold, in a speech characterising him as “ the most rising 
writer of the day.” Journalism generally is his calling, and the anony- 
mous system will, of course, prevent a hundredth part of what any 
journalist does from being known: but any particularly salient hit 
in the pages of Punch may, with safety, be ascribed to his pen. An 
admirable article on the ‘‘ House of Commons,” published about two 
years ago, in the Quarterly Review, proceeded from the same source : 
and by his excellent letters to the Calcutta Englishman, he retrieved 
the character of “London Correspondents” from the disgrace into 
which they had fallen. 

In pursuance of his profession, Mr. Brooks resides in London; he 
has been married for some years, and has children, And while his 
talent secures for him the admiration of his brother Uitterateurs, his 
affability, kind-heartedness, and great knowledge of the world, render 
him a great favourite in general society. 


Epmunp Yates. 
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HIS LIVE AND TIMES; HIS FRIENDS AND ENEMIES; HIS VIOTORIES AND DEFEATS; 
HIS KICKS AND HALF-PENCE, 


BY ROBERT B. BROUGH, 
-—p—- 


CHAPTER XXIX, 


IN WHICH MRS. MERRIPEBBLES IS ATTACKED WITH CHOLERA AND OTHER 
AILMENTS. 


Tue cholera visited London, and Mrs. Merripebbles, as might na- 
turally have been expected, made immediate arrangement for catching 
it. She began by frightening herself dreadfully, and passing in 
dismal review the deadliest sins she remembered to have recently 
committed. Having satisfied herself that the purchase of a rather 
handsome bonnet, a Saturday night visit to the opera, the written 
permision to her eldest son at boarding-school to learn the fiddle, and 
a few such enormities, were quite sufficient grounds for a special 
visitation of an avenging providence on her offending head, and having 
thereby worked herself into a state of nervous preparation for any 
contagious or epidemic malady that might happen to present itself, 
she proceeded to raise her edifice on the foundation she had so 
elaborately planned. She studied in succession every quack panacea 
that she saw advertised or heard suggested, following the directions 
of each (and compelling all members of her household who would 
submit to her dictation, to do the same), with scrupulous and en- 
thusiastic fidelity until its successor appeared. It was certainly no 
fault of our impetuous old friend if the cholera would not visit 
her hospitable mansion. She spared no pains to coax the expected 
guest by assurances of a favourable reception. She dosed Merri- 
pebbles with patent pills till that crushed worm was almost upon 
the point of turning, and actually did hint at business in the North 
of England. The pills, however, it was suddenly proved on the 
representations of a homeopathic apostle, would eventually result 
in convulsions and death. So they were abandoned; and the famil 

nourishment, for the space of two or three days, consisted of half 
a thimble-ful of globules. Homeopathy, in its turn, came as 
speedily to grief, and the Cold Water Cure did injury in its stead. 
Number 88a, Westphalia Villa (Oh! those villas, terraces, and 
gardens of modern civilization! when will one of them acquire such 
a distinctive character as to make any name more appropriate to it 
than another?) was converted into a temporary tank. The blue- 


* The writer of “Marston Lyncu” begs to inform his readers that an “pology. 
for the temporary and unavoidable suspension of his story is due from himse: 
alone, and that the conductors of “THe TRAIN” are in no way responsible for 
the delay. In justification of himself, he has only to plead very severe illness 
and consequent great accumulation of arrears of literary Jabour. 
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nosed and ague-stricken Merripebbles (the café-au-lait which he loved 
being ruthlessly cut off) sat shivering over a breakfast-cup full of 
milk and water, and washed-out servants gave warning as distinctly 
as their chattering teeth would allow them. Hydropathy went the 
way of its predecessors, and was succeeded by a reign of carnivorism. 
Animal food was discovered to be the only preventive or remedy for 
cholera. The butcher's bills of number 38a augmented fearfully, and 
the mansion from morning till night smelt like a Fleet Street tavern. 
This ensanguined state of things continued till the nominal master of the 
house felt himself rapidly degenerating into cannibalism, and sickened 
at the bare mention of steak and gravy. Still, the cholera most un- 
civilly refused to come, in spite of the hospitable arrangements made 
for its welcome. Mrs. Merripebbles thought she would give it another 
chance. A diplomatist, in the Cognac interests, had pointed out, 
through the columns of a daily newspaper, that the only possible 
safety for the human race, during the existing crisis, lay in the im- 
moderate consumption of neat brandy. It was now the spirit mer- 
chant’s turn to crow defiance at the supplanted butcher. Under the 
new dispensation, Mrs. Merripebbles herself (usually a pattern of ab- 
stemiousness) suffered frequently from headache, and required, more 
than once, to be conducted to her bed-chamber in a most decided state 
of medicine ; while the lax behaviour of her domestics (especially that 
of her most obedient servant, otherwise husband), at this stage of the 
Merripebbles’ domestic pharmacy, was such as to suggest grave in- 
quiries into the comparative evils of diseases and remedies. A vege- 
tarian high-priest turned up opportunely, while the house had yet a 
character to lose, and the greengrocer came in for his turn of patron- 
age. Cucumbers, melons, vegetable marrows, cabbages, and stone 
fruit—with cider and preparations of lemon-juice as beverages—were 
the staple articles of consumption in the establishment; and, at length, 
Mrs. Merripebbles had her reward. A conscientious persistence in 
this last-mentioned nutritious régime, for three or four days, made 
her seriously ill. She had now the triumph of proving her words 
good. She had said, from the commencement, that she knew she was 
going to have the cholera, and now she had got it. Mrs. Merripebbles 
took to her bed, with excusable pride and satisfaction. 

During this time, Maud Carlton had, as usual, pursued her own 
course—eating and drinking what she pleased (when she cared to do 
either), and treating her mother’s sanitary fidgets with her habitual 
contempt for all irrational vagaries save her own. One evening, 
though, she perceived that Mrs. Merripebbles was seriously indisposed, 
and in need of assistance. The emergency was a godsend to Miss Carlton. 
We have seen this young lady exclusively occupied in nursing a cer- 
tain vulture, to which all kinds of ugly adjectives might be applied — 
selfish, morbid, and what not—which she encouraged to feed upon her 
inmost heart. The illness of a really affectionate and beloved parent 
induced her to neglect this objectionable pet for a brief while, and 
allowed her to give unfettered play to the strong good sense and 
stronger love of her unspoiled nature. 

She carried her mother up to bed (the nominal assistance of a weak- 
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kneed footman counting for nothing in the transaction). She sent out 
for simple remedies, which she applied with her own hand, and 
watched her parent through a long night, as lovingly and as tenderly as 
Lucy Lynch herself could have done. No; not quite as tenderly, per- 
haps; for, when Maud’s mother said a foolish thing (as she did fre- 
quently), Maud could not repress an expression of contempt for fools 
and foolishness generally—the eternal mistake of foolish people of all 
ranks—social or intellectual. 

In the morning, Mrs. Merripebbles, awakening from a feverish sleep, 
insisted on getting up. She was much better she said. Maud suw 
that she was nothing of the kind, and refused her permission. 

Mrs. Merripebbles, of course, flew into a passion. She had gained 
one point by proving that she had been attacked by cholera (which 
was not the case). It was now her duty to establish a second by 
manifesting that her last pet nostrum was an efficacious remedy for the 
disease that was hurrying thousands of unprepared immortal souls to 
perdition, &c. Briefly, she insisted on being supplied with a certain 
draught from the particular Pharmacopeia just then in favour, which 
Maud knew to be all but deadly poison under the circumstances, 
preparatory to putting on her clothes, that she might go forth to 
administer health and consolation in the highways and alleys. 

Maud paid no attention to the request, knowing its unreasonableness, 
A servant entered and announced the arrival of Don Sancho de Sau- 
marez—(he had resumed the Spanish honorary distinction, for want of 
other variety). 

“I forbid you to receive that man, Maud,” said Mrs. Merripebbles, 
sharply. 

“Tell him so,” said Maud, quietly, to the servant ; “ or rather tell 
him my mother is ill, and I cannot leave her. He may come again.” 

** No, let him wait”—(the patient sat up in her bed)—“ till I come 
down to tell him what I think of him—what I know of him, and 
forbid him my house for ever.” 

“You had better not excite yourself, mamina; my message will be 
sufficient for the present.” 

The servant left the room, well knowing which message it would be 
most incumbent on her to deliver—namely, Miss Carlton’s. 

It should be stated that Mrs. Merripebbles, during her cholera panic, 
believing that the time was come for her to set her house in order, 
had looked around her to see in what condition she would be likely to 
leave things after her. The prospect of her daughter at the mercy of 
Don Sancho had not appeared to her in a favourable light. The 
emergency of the case enabling her mental vision to act, unobstructed 
by temper or prejudice, she had been permitted to see Don Sancho 
pretty much as he was. She felt him to be undeserving of Maud’s 
love, and knew, moreover, that Maud did not love him. Their con- 
stant meetings and secret conferences inspired her with suspicion. 
The tie that bound two such uncongenial spirits was to her a mystery. 
She considered her daughter's soul in peril, and paid Don Sancho de 
Saumarez the compliment of believing him the fiend by whom it was 
endangered, Sancho would have been delighted to know that he 
stood so high in anybody’s estimation. 
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“Give me my draught, Maud—let me go and speak to that man,” 
said Mrs. Merripebbles, 

“Tt is useless, mamma—he will have left the house.” 

Maud believed so. 

*T say he has not. He is waiting for you. You wish to keep me 
here while you are plotting—Heaven knows what mischief. What is 
it you do plot together ?” 

“J will give you your draught, mamma, if you please; and you 
may follow your own counsel. I repeat, the man will have left the 
house—he dare not refuse to do so at my bidding. I will answer any 
questions you like when you are better; but you are feverish and 
over excited now. ShallI give you the draught ?” 

* Yes,” 

Maud, who had been always accustomed to treat her mother as a 
child, and who had now not the slightest intention of quitting the 
room all day, thought it an act of simple policy to substitute for the 
mixture demanded, which she knew would be injurious, a strong com- 
posing draught, of which she believed her patient stood in need. The 
latter having shown during the night that her palate was vitiated by 
fever, the young nurse imagined the difference of flavour would not be 
detected. 

Mrs. Merripebbles, with the cunning of an invalid, watched the 
whole proceeding, and attached to it an undue significance. She took 
the potion from her daughter’s hand, and affected to swallow it. In 
reality she only helditin her mouth. In a few seconds she sank back 
upon her pillow, and counterfeited slumber. 

Maud sat for a few seconds with a book on her lap, and her eyes 
fixed on vacancy. The servant returned with a message that Don 
Saumarez could, vn no account, leave the house without seeing Miss 
Carlton, the business he had to communicate being of the utmost 
importance. 

Maud gave vent to an exclamation of impatience ; she was really 
annoyed at being called away from her mother’s bedside. Moreover, 
to be drawn back into the train of thought and feeling which the 
presence of Saumarez suggested, was irksome to her. This one little 
bit of unselfish duty had been such a relief! 

She said briefly that she would receive the not over welcome visitor, 
and motioned the servant from the room. 

She stooped her face over her mother’s, on which she left a scarcely 
palpable kiss, really to assure herself that she might leave her patient 
for a few minutes in safety. The counterfeit sleeper construed the 
movement differently, and acted her part with increased persistence. 

Maud descended to the front drawing room (an apartment which 
she had appropriated to her own use for some reason ur another: the 
view pleased her, or the noise was less; in a word, the queen willed it), 
where she found Don Sancho de Saumarez awaiting her in an imposing 
attitude on the sofa. This room, it should be observed, was separated 
from an inner one (having independent external communication), by fold- 
ing doors, after the invariable fashion of modern well-to-do dwelling s. 
The folding doors were closed, and the inner apartment was one but 
seldom made use of. 
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The Son of Somebody was unusually mysterious, and the close 
observer would have detected a slight dash of brigand or bravo in 
his otherwise picturesque garb. His hat was a thought more slouched 
and broader in the brim than usual. He also wore an imposing 
mantle, which he grasped from the inside as though it concealed the 
hilt of a poniard. Don Sancho had evidently left home this morning 
in the capacity of a villain, and had “made up” accordingly. 

He kept the slouched hat on till the idol of his affections had made 
her appearance, when he started up from his gloomy pose and cast it 
from him contemptuously (not till she had had time to observe the set 
of it, though). The lady received him with what a less persistent admirer 
might have considered chilling contempt. Don Sancho did not mind 
this in the least. He bent over the lovely jewelled hand that was 
nonchalantly held out to him, and touched it respectfully with 
his lips. It was the first time he had attempted such a freedom. Miss 
Carlton made a scarcely perceptible movement—expressive of indig- 
nant revulsion—and looked at her hand as if she considered it had 
received contamination from the jet-black moustache of our Mexican 
diplomatist (she needed not have been alarmed: the dye would not 
come off,) but afterwards threw it, as it were, from her, heavily, on to 
the table, as though she were reckless what became of it, 

‘“‘ A daring liberty, 1 admit,” said the burlesque Fra Diayolo, “ but 
I have earned the right to it.” 

“* How so?” 

Don Sancho buried his gloved hand in one of the recesses of his 
mantle, and drew forth—not a pistol nor a poniard—but a harmless 
sheet of note paper, written over in a pale, nervous, little female 
hand, which he threw on to the table, as though he had been Fauleon- 
bridge, and the sheet of paper the Duke of Austria’s head. 

Maud forgot that there was such a thing as a sick mother in the 
world. Her cheek turned crimson as she recognised the handwriting 
and signature, and she bit her lips in a fierce and ill-omened manner. 
The letter was in Luey Lynch’s hand writing—her rival’s (the con- 
tempt she felt for the timid, tremulous caligraphy was indescribable !), 
and was dated from an unknown street in Kentish Town. Maud’s 
vindictive bosom glowed with triumph as she read the following 
lines :— 

Dear Mr. Saumarez,—I am afraid this will not find you, as, from 
the fact that you have not been to see us for so long, I suppose you 
to have left London. If it does reach you, I hope it will bring you to 
see us. Marston has been ill with a brain fever, and has not long been 
pronounced out of danger. We were compelled to leave our com- 
fortable rooms where you came to see us, for we could not afford the 
expense. Weare in a very humble place now, but I do not think that 
will be an obstacle to your coming to see us. I am sure if you would 
come and sit a little with my dear husband you would do him much 
good. His friends—Mr. Markworth, and Mr. Clough especially—have 
been most kind to us in our great troubles. But for them my dear 
Marston would not have been preserved to me. But I know he thinks 
more of you than any other friend. He is so weak and despondent, 
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he requires some one like you to encourage with hopes for the future. 
Dear Mr. Saumarez I do not write to ask you for assistance—J have 
no fear for the future—for I know what my husband's vast talents are 
when he is able to exercise them, and that he is as good as he is 
clever, and will exert himself for me and his darling child as he would 
not for his own sake. But I know it must be some time before he can 
resume his occupations, and his weak condition makes him exaggerate 
his difficulties. He says he had no business to turn author—that 
the small faculties he had have left him, and that he will never be 
able to work again. You know him better than that, and I wish you 
would come and encourage him by a few of your cheering words. If 
you would tell him of something to do (such as you are constantly 
hearing of )—and that you know he will be able to do it as well as ever he 
could in his life—it would do him so much good. We do not want 
money at all. We have enough for a month at least. Marston had a 
book sent him to translate before he was taken ill, Mr. Markworth 
has translated it for him—and would not take any of the money for it 
—was not that kind of him? He has done it very well—Marston 
says a great deal better than he could—but of course J cannot believe 
that. In a week or two he will be quite well and able to write a play 
or paint a picture. Icannot tell you how patient he has been, and how 
good tome. The only thing that makes him peevish, I know, is seeing 
me, as he thinks, straitened and overworked. But I am really very 
strong, thougn Ido not look it. Dear Mr. Saumarez, pray excuse 
this tedious scrawl, and if you can find time do come and see Marston. 
He talks about taking a common clerk’s situation, and all kinds of wild 
things (owing to his weakness), which I know a few words from you 
would drive out of his head. He is calling to me for his draught, 
and it is time I should conclude. 


‘“* Dear Sir, yours very sincerely 
y y ely, 
“ Lucy Lyncu. 


“ P.S. Ido not write at all a good hand, but I can copy very neatly. 
I copied Marston’s plays for him, and they were quite satisfied with 
my work at the theatres. Do you think youcould get me any copying 
todo? It would be a great amusement for me in the long evenings 
—only I would not have Marston know I did such a thing for worlds. 
It would make him wretched ; but J should positively like it above all 
things—for the mere sake of being occupied.” 


Maud Carlton had left off biting her rosy lip. It quivered a little 
and her hand trembled as she read the close of this rambling attempt 
at self-deception. But she had cast her better angel from her; and, 
to be obdurate as she had determined, she must needs be cruel to 
exaggeration. 

“ Well?” she said, laying down the letter. 

“« Well,” Saumarez echoed, “ are you satisfied ?” 

“ What with ?” 

“ With the hopeless degradation of your enemies—and mine in the 
share I have taken in effecting it?” 
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“No—you are an imposter. What have you done towards it? 
Were you the means of giving the mana brain fever?” 

“ Yes,”’ was the cool reply. 

Maud was nonplussed by the deliberate statement. After a few 
seconds’ pause she asked— 

“ How so?” 

‘*T overtaxed his brain and undermined his resources. I repeat, 
are you satisfied ?” 

Miss Carlton buried her face in her hands, and then rose to walk 
angrily backwards and forwards. She turned abruptly upon her 
companion with the question— 

‘Have you been black-hearted villain enough to leave this letter 
unanswered ?” 

** Yes.” 

“You have left your friend to misery and starvation for the sake of 
your own interest 7 

“ Say passion, and I admit it. For the third time, are you satisfied ?” 

Saumarez could be nothing he pretended to be—not even a 
scoundrel. He had received Lucy’s letter when he happened to be in 
a good humour (as he generally was) and remarkably flush of money. 
He had sent Mrs. Lynch a friendly loan of ten pounds, enclosed in the 
most genial and encouraging letter imaginable—apologising merely for 
not paying the requested visit, on the plea of urgent businsss on the 
Continent. The latter may be taken at once as a proof that he had 
no intention of leaving England for the present. 

“No,” said Maud, after another pause—and speaking rather to 
herself than wishing to compliment the man she considered the mere 
instrument of her vindictiveness with any explanation of her motives— 
“ No—no! a hundred times, No! He is happier—better—more 
beloved than ever. Here is this wax doll lifted into martyrdom by 
her devotion to him. No doubt he loves her, and has faith in her. 
They have a child. He has friends, who love him and toil for him. 
Why should mere chance comers—people whose names I never heard 
—have the privilege of being near him in his sorrows, and of helping 
him through them, to mock me with his felicity and greatness that I 
alone am debarred from sharing? Who are these men?” 

“Nobodies. Ask nine people out of ten what they are, and your 
answer will be, ‘starving vagabonds.’ One of the men, mentioned in 
the letter, is a writer, whose name has never appeared in print, and is 
notorious for his powers of doing other people’s work well, and his own 
carelessly. The other is a clever painter, who would neglect a com- 
mission for a Duchess’s portrait, in order to paint a sign in liquidation 
of a tavern supper.” 

“How dare you revile such men, who can be true to a suffering 
friend, knowing what you are yourself?” 

“I do not revile them. I merely describe them. They are better 
men than I am—than I have been, for the last six months, at any rate. 
They are men who can do no good for themselves, but are incapable of 
doing any harm to others, You see, 1 am perfectly aware of my own 
moral inferiority.” 
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“They are noble creatures,” Maud exclaimed, with tafieous en- 
thusiasm, ‘‘ whatever else they are. And what must he be who can 
command the friendship of such men? No, no—I cannot bear it— 
the thought that he can be well and happy, and honoured, and owe 
none of it to me, is intolerable.” 

“What will satisfy you?” inquired Saumarez, with an assumed 
expression of despair. “I confess I am getting weary of my task. It 
is not so easy to be a rascal as I thought it, whatever the reward. 
Release me from my promise, I will release you from yours—and 
Marston Lynch will become a rich man in a week.” 

“ How so?” Miss Carlton snapped sharply at the new bait offered 
to her vengeful appetite. 

“His uncle’s health is failing. He is getting alarmed at the prospect 
of death, and remorseful for past misdeeds. He is coming to London 
in a few days, expressly to find out and befriend Marston; he has 
written to tell me so.” 

“Let him dare!” Maud laid her hand on her writing-desk, in 
which Don Sancho well knew the document, so perilous to Gregory 
Lynch, which he had entrusted to her, to be concealed. 

“ Nothing short of the absolute ruin of these young people will 
appease you, then?” 

“ Nothing, nothing!” Maud’s voice was hoarse. Her rich quick 
imagination had called up a picture of the man she loved ending his 
days happily with the woman she hated—which her evil untrained 
temper could not bear. 

** Give me back that will, then.” 

“ What for?” 

“To use it in furtherance of your cruel determination. I find I 
cannot recede. Ask me no more questions—make no further con- 
ditions, except this stipulation, that if, in a month’s time, I do not 
claim the reward, having earned it on your own terms—for which I 
have forfeited all claims to honour and self-respect—our contract is at 
an end.” 

Maud unlocked her desk and took forth the will. She was about 
to hand it, with some reluctance, to her companion, when she hastil 
drew back her hand, and replaced it in its original hiding place with 
great precipitancy. 

Saumarez had for once proved himself a bad actor. His eyes had 
glistened too brightly and his fingers had quivered too nervously in 
his eagerness to recover possession of the parchment. 

“‘ No,” said Maud, as she relocked her desk. ‘You are too eager 
for it. If this be really the life and death power you have repre- 
sented it, I will hold it in my hands. Fulfil your contract by other 
means. You have been villain enough to cheat Marston Lynch of his 
inheritance ; I will have a guarantee that you do not cheat me of my 
revenge.” 

A groan was heard in the inner room, and the sound as a heavy 
body falling. 

Maud ran to the folding doors and burst them open—Saumarez 
following. 
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Mrs. Merripebbles lay on the carpet half dressed, clutching at a 
table cover which she had dragged down with a shower of albums 
and parlour ornaments. 

** Mamma !” 

Maud seized her mother round the waist, and endeavoured to lift 
her to a sofa. 

“Stand off girl!--do not touch me,” the mother shrieked, with 
an expression of horror; and then added hurriedly, in a subdued and 
unnatural tone: “I am in pain all over, my dear—that is why you 
must not touch me. I came down to ask you to fetch a doctor. I 
fainted at the door. That is all.” 

“ But, mamma,—the draught I gave you 

“ Aha! the draught!” Mrs. Merripebbles screamed again her own 
natural scream, and once more subsided into her constrained tone. “It 
is the pain, my dear. Fetch mea doctor. Go yourself, and leave me 
in the front room.” 

“Run, you,” said Maud to Saumarez, as if she had been speaking 
to a dog. 

Saumarez could desire nothing better. Any chance to distinguish 
himself; even that of offering cabmen half-a-crown a mile to drive 
like the devil! 

He disappeared in an instant. 

“Let me take you up to bed, mamma,” said Maud, her eyes full of 
tears. 

“No; the front room—on the sofa. Then go, and call the servants. 
They will not hear the bell.” 

Maud did as she was desired. She conducted her mother to a couch 
in the front room, which she hastily quitted, taking her writing desk 
with her. 

“She has taken it!” gasped the sick woman, looking after her 
daughter; ‘and I may die, and never know its contents.” 

Maud returned in a few seconds, without her writing desk, but 
followed by two or three servants, and old Merripebbles, just arrived 
from an unwonted business absence of forty-eight hours. The poor 
broken-hearted old fellow came staggering into the room, rocking to 
and fro like a reed shaken by the wind under the shock of this incre- 
dible calamity, and fell moaning on his knees by the side of the 
adored, imperious wife, by whom he lived and moved and had his 
being. 

“Not ill—my darling—my honoured wife. Not very—danger- 
ously—seriously ? Tell me you are not so, from your own dear 
sensible lips—and I shall know it is the truth.” 

To the astonishment of Merripebbles, instead of a rebuke for this 
somewhat irrational display of feeling, such as he might have expected, 
he received only a tight cuddle round the neck and a shower of kisses 
on his bald head from the lips that had been the temple porches of his 
own oracle for twenty years. 

“Send them away—all but you—my dear, good husband,” said a 
sweet Voice, that Merripebbles scarcely recognised. 

The whisper had been overheard, and the room was cleared in an 
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instant. Merripebbles sat on the sofa, clutching his wife’s hot hand 
tightly, as though his nervous fingers could keep in the life he feared 
was ebbing, and quaking with the apprehension of a helpless nature 
brought face to face with responsibility. 

“My good, kind husband,” Mrs. Merripebbles began, “it is just 
possible that I am dying.”— 

* No—no.” 

“Tt may be so—I hope not; for I should like to live to be a better 
wife to you . 

** Could’nt do it.” 

Merripebbles swallowed two streaming rivulets of tears, which nearly 
choked him. 

“T am not afraid, but I have an earthly duty to perform. You 
will perform it for me—will you not—ifI should be taken away? You 
never denied me anything yet.” 

“‘ Never could.” 

*‘Then—time may be short—I suffer terribly; that unhappy girl, 
Maud, is conspiring with that moustached and painted villain (God 
forgive me if 1 am unjust; but no, I am noé) to rob and ruin Marston 
Lynch. I do not know how, but the proofs are in her desk. I 
overheard a conversation between them. She thought she had given 
me laudanum, but I outwitted her y 

“My dear, pardon my presumption, but I think this must be the 
effects of fever. Miss Carlton, Maud, your daughter, with the moral 
and religious training you have given her, to be guilty of the slightest 
impropriety, much more 

Mrs. Merripebbles smiled a sad smile, and tenderly kissed the 
swollen veins of her husband’s quivering attenuated hand. 

“Bless your old wrong head! As you always believed me infallible 
when I was wayward and peevish, it is natural you should oppose me 
when I am for once right. I have spoiled that girl, as you have 
spoiled me. I have encouraged her too much in her pride of wealth 
and beauty. What it has led her to it may be too late for me to learn. 
Promise me, perhaps as a last request, that you will strive to remedy 
any wrong I may have done her. If she has done wrong, consider it 
my fault, and treat it as 1 would have you treat a fault committed by 
me—not hushed up, or varnished over, but wiped out by the sternest 
atonement. Promise me this, my dear, faithful, simple-hearted Frank, 
who have been so foolishly obedient to me, through good and evil. 
This is a good request ; comply with it, and you may feel less remorse 
for having devoted the best of your life to obeying the caprices of a 
wilful wicked woman. You will approve of the last thing she 
asked you to do; and so forget the many foolish ones. Promise me, 
my dear good Frank.” 

Merripebbles howled. He threw his long carcase, with limp out- 
stretched arms, across the prostrate form of his wife, and could only 
gasp, to an imaginary audience on the ceiling, 

“She is ill—she is dying! What will become of me? She never 
spoke to me so like an angel before, and its the first time she ever 
called me Frank in her life!” 
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Still Merripebbles could not believe that a polished gentleman like 
Mr. Saumarez, and an accomplished young lady like Miss Carlton, could 
be guilty of anything wrong. His wife was wandering. 

Don Sancho de Saumarez speedily made his appearance, accom- 
panied by one of the most distinguished physicians in London. The 
Don had been careful to select a knight. 

As I happen to be writing for Taz Trary, and not for The Lancet 
a kind of consideration often overlooked by modern writers of narrative, 
I will spare my readers the details of Mrs. Merripebbles’ symptoms and 
medical treatment ; and simply state that she was pronounced by the 
physician in a most dangerous state; in which condition I will leave 
her for the present in the affectionate care of her husband and 
daughter. 

Don Sancho finding himself rather at a discount, took his leave, and 
soliloquised :— 

“‘Confound the old woman and her cholera! If it had’nt been for 
her I should have recovered possession of the precious document. 
However, she can do no great harm with it. 

“* What a spiteful madcap it is; and what an abominable nuisance I 
Now, if Marston were a sensible fellow, we might arrange it together. 
Get him to dress up in rags and take a crossing, just for a day or two 
—and point him out to her under these circumstances, and she would 
be satisfied. Or we might get up a sham report of the poor little wife 
committing suicide, driven to it by her husband's ill-treatment—if the 
young fools would only play into my hands. No, that wouldn’t do; 
Marston a supposed widower, and my game is effectually floored. 
However, they have such ridiculously strait-laced notions that neither 
of them would accede to any such proposition. What a fool Marston 
is to be sure! Why if he would but consent to help me as a friend in 
my very rational pursuit of Miss C.'s comfortable fortune, I should be 
only too glad to put a few hundreds in his pocket by way of com- 
mission. But he wouldn’t! Just now, too, when there are so many 
good things I might throw in his way! ‘There is nothing I hate so 
much as disobliging a friend. But in the present case I really have 
no alternative. If I can injure him, I must; and I suppose I can, if 
I try. Hard lines! for I really like him. Perhaps, though, I can 
make it up to him some day in one way or another.” 

The Don went to dine at his club, when he was congratulated by 
many distinguished persons—who had not been aware of his existence 
for the past three on four years (though he had repeatedly during 
that period dined at the next table to all of them)—on the rumour of 
his approaching marriage with a Longport heiress worth twenty odd 
thousand pounds a-year, an estimate of Miss Carlton’s private fortune 
which Don Sancho de Saumarez was careful not to point out as 
exaggerated. 
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THE EXTRAORDINARY CASE OF GORIN v. BOLLOW. 
By Epwarp DRaPEr. 


Ir happened to be assize time as I returned from the North by the 
night mail train. My fellow-passengers were chiefly attorneys and 
their articled clerks, and beguiled the journey by detailing scraps of 
their legal experiences. One of these, told by a cheerful, well-educated 
young fellow, going up for examination next term, as he told us, ap- 
peared to me to be especially worthy of being recorded. I have 
endeavoured to relate it pretty nearly in the words of my informant, 
with: just such alterations as the necessity of avoiding any breach of the 
law of libel may have rendered necessary; and here it is. 

Most London practitioners know the name of Megalosaurus, or, as he 


is generally called, Old Meggs. Perhaps more writs are issued out 


of his office than out of any other in the profession. Still nobody who 
knows anything about it fancies Old Meggs must be getting rich or 
doing a good business. Nobody ever saw old Meggs—not even his 
worst clients. He lives ina hutch in the country, and knows no more 
of law than a rural magistrate. He was admitted years ago, when there 
was no examination required, became insolvent six months after- 
wards in consequence of an action brought against him for gross igno- 
rance, by his first client, and had afterwards to throw himself at the 
feet of his second to prevent an application to strike him off the rolls 
for malpractices and appropriation of the second client’s money. 

He is a white-haired old man with a red nose, and is neither 
respectable nor clean. And when white-haired old jmen are not clean 
or respectable, they are invariably very much the reverse. Old 
Meggs’s office is at the back of Lincoln’s-inn-fields, and he never entered 
it or paid rent for it in his life. Never an assize passes without two 
or three of Old Meggs’s causes being entered in the list ; but he hardly 
ever tries a case, and when he does, loses it invariably, or if he wins, 
the evidence is contradictory. The ushers of the Courts, and the 
Judges’ clerks at the Chambers, make grimaces of disgust when the 
name of Old Meggs is mentioned. But even they never saw him, 
although they know well full a score of dirty jail-birds who haunt 
the courts and offices, and every one of whom carries about a bundle 
of papers, indorsed with the name of Meggs. When these fellows go 
before a Judge at Chambers, the clerk leaves his post at the door to 
come inside and hear the case; and when it is concluded, he seizes 
the particular Meggs to make him file his affidavits and pay the fees, 
which, without this precaution, Meggs would certainly evade. The 
jail-birds whom I lave mentioned all call themselves Meggs, but if 
pressed upon the subject, each one admits that he is only “ Mr. Meggs’s 
managing clerk.” What a business Old Meggs must have to keep so 
many ; but how very odd that they should all wear greasy black tail- 
coats, bad hats, and cracked boots, and every one smell so strongly of 
stale pipes and gin-and-water ! 
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Well, once we had a client who defended an action brought against 
him by Old Meggs. He kept a villa at Brixton, and used to ride to 
town by the omnibus. He was a testy, red-faced old gentleman, and 
had the largest brass-plate ever seen in Brixton upon his door. And 
on the plate was this inscription :— 


Mr. JEREMIAH BoLLow. 


One day, a dirty seamp came to his door, and demanded to speak 
with Mr. Bollow. That gentleman was in, but having seen his visitor 
through the blind, and watched his careful removal of a loose portion 
of boot sole by means of the scraper, declined him the required inter- 
view. The stranger, who was inebriated, became uproarious, and 
shouted such disgraceful things about “keeping out of the way to 
avoid process,” that Mr. Bollow came out, and in another minute 
rejoined his wife and daughters, with a face as pale as ashes, and in 
his hand a copy writ, at the suit of Jonathan Gorin. Who Jonathan 
Gorin could possibly be, Mr. Bollow could not imagine. The vaga- 
bond visitor, with a hiccuping oath, had refused to tell, and the only 
person who could form any hypothesis upon the matter was Mrs, 
Bollow, who, with a woman’s shrewdness, “saw the whole affair at 
once,” and led Mr. Bollow a pretty life about it, and ordered the spare 
bed-room to be got ready immediately. What her theory was I cannot 
pretend to say, further than that it was totally and absurdly wrong. 

Next morning, off went Mr. Bollow to the office of Old Meggs. He 
might as well have gone for relief to Whitechapel Workhouse, or for 
information to the Rock of Gibraltar. ‘The “gent.eman who attended 
to that matter” was never in, and, with a heavy heart, Mr. Bollow 
instructed his own solicitors (my principals) to enter an appearance. 

The day after this was done, the cause of action came out. The 
declaration told the whole secret. 


“Surrey (to wit) JONATHAN GORIN sues JEREMIAH Bo.tow for that 
the said defendant being possessed of a certain vehicle commonly 
called and known as.a gig or by whatever other name the same 
may be commonly called or known was on the third day of August 
in the year of our Lord One Thousand Eight Hundred and Fifty — 
driving the same in and along a certain highway to wit Regent 
street Lambeth in the County of Surrey and then and there so 
furiously improperly negligently wantonly and unskilfully drove the 
said vehicle that he the said defendant did then and there knock down 
run over wound maim and otherwise injure the said plaintiff that the 
said plaintiff thereupon immediately became and was sick sore lame 
bruised and disordered and thereupon lived and languished for a long 
space of time to wit for the space of six weeks and for the said space 
of six weeks languishing did live and thereupon became and was and 
hath since remained and now is lame maimed crippled and fractured 
in limb to the great damage of the plaintiff and other wrongs to the 
said plaintiff then did and the plaintiff claims one hundred thousand 
pounds.” 

When Mrs. Bollow read this precious document, which she accom- 
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plished with some difficulty, as the absence of stops tended to 
confuse her non-legal mind, her conduct was touching. With a 
magnanimity which did honour to her sex, she at once forgave 
her husband everything. Nay, she even espoused his side in the 
suit with the greater sympathy and heartiness for knowing, as she 
did, that her Bollow hated gigs, would scarcely ride in one to save 
his life, never had one, had not ridden in one since twenty years 
ago, when he was pitched out; had never had the slightest occasion 
to go near Regent-street, Lambeth; and, moreover, had, on the day 
named, for a month before, and a month after, been over at Boulogne, 
with herself and the girls. 

All these facts Mr. Bollow duly communicated to my principals, 
Messrs. Talbot and Armstrong. Mr. Talbot only took a pinch of 
snuff, and Mr. Armstrong only made a clucking noise between his 
tongue and the roof of his mouth, and threw up his hands with an air 
of deprecation. Neither of them appeared impressed by the scarlet- 
flushed cheeks and nervous excitement of their unhappy client. 

“My dear sir,” at length broke out Mr. Armstrong, “I have no 
doubt what you say is as true as mathematics ; in fact, we more than 
believe—we are convinced. Yet, still—there is the action.” 

“ But—but—but,” exclaimed the wretched Bollow—“ you surely 
do not mean to say that, under such circumstances, an action can be 
maintained ?” 

“Tt can be brought, certainly,” replied Mr. Talbot. 

“But,” again stammered Bollow, “ you do not mean to say that, 
on representation of the facts, any respectable attorney “g 

“The attorney in this cause,” said Mr. Armstrong, “is Old Meggs.” 
Mr. Talbot nodded, and shrugged his shoulders. “His plan is 
simply to extort money. In default of your paying him a sum, say 
of twenty pounds or so, and costs, he will put you to the expense of 
about a hundred in defending the action, which, if tried, you may win, 
even in spite of perjury. Should you do so, the client will become 
insolvent or abscond.” 

‘*T will see him ” began the now infuriate Bollow, but Mr. Talbot 
interposed, and the client changed his form of speech into “I will 
spend every shilling I possess before I pay a farthing. Defend the 
action to the last, at any cost.” And thus terminated the consultation. 

The defendant’s attorneys applied for the address of the plaintiff, 
and obtained it. Jonathan Gorin, of No. 3, Slum-alley, Boneboiler- 
street, Miasma-road, Lambeth, gentleman. Nothing would satisfy 
Mr. Bollow but that this plaintiff must be seen, and an explanation 
demanded. We advised him, that as an attorney was employed, no 
communication could take place through us but with the attorney ; 
but Mr. Bollow might, if he chose, call on Mr. Gorin himself, 
He went, and after one or two ineffectual calls, found a beer- 
sodden wretch, whose only reply was a continued iteration of the 
words, ‘Refer to my sliss’er—my sliss’er.” Next week, it was found 
that Mr. Gorin had left Slum-alley, in bad odour, having been dis- 
orderly, and neglected to pay rent, until his landlord, after due notice, 
shut him out, for which proceeding Mr. Gorin brought an action for 
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trespass. The proceedings against Mr. Bollow were continued never- 
theless ; and notice of trial having been given for Guildford Assizes, 
the cause was entered number one hundred and fifty-three—nearly 
at the end of the list. 

As youall know, it is a hard matter to obtain legal evidence of a nega- 
tive. Consequently, Mr. Bollow was forced to keep in readiness a 
tolerable number of witnesses, to rebut the allegations of the plaintiff's 
declaration. For nearly three weeks his mind was kept in a state 
of terrible anxiety, until one morning, when his cause had been 
announced in the list, and his counsel were ready with the briefs in 
their hands, when the cause immediately before his had just been 
tried, the crier of the court rose and called—not Mr. Bollow’s case, 
but the next to it. The plaintiff's attorney had withdrawn the record, 
and there was to be no trial after all. On the part of the plaintiff 
some expense and trouble had been spared by not preparing any briefs 
or engaging the attendance of a single witness. 

This little game had cost the plaintiff,—for the writ, five shillings; 
for setting down cause for trial, one pound; third-class ticket to 
Guildford and back, including gin-and-water, four shillings; papers 
and parchment, in all, say nine-pence—not more. 

But by this withdrawal, certain costs became payable to Mr. Bollow, 
and these having been taxed by the proper officer of the court, 
amounted to about eighty pounds. Mr. Jonathan Gorin would have 
absconded, of course, but happening just at that moment to be in prison 
in consequence of a precisely similar attempt at swindling somebody 
else, he applied to the Insolvent Court for his discharge, and included 
Mr. Bollow’s costs in his schedule. 

When the insolvent came up before the learned Commissioner who 
presided in the last-named court, Mr. Bollow was dismayed to find that 
that judicial personage declined to go into the merits of the actions 
commenced by the prisoner, as these were the subjects of legal pro- 
ceedings elsewhere. And as Mr. Jonathan Gorin swore positively that 
he had brought both under the advice of his solicitor, an assertion 
which nobcdy could contradict, he was at once set at liberty, the 
result of which triumph of a British legal system was—that he gave 
another notice of trial at the next assizes to be holden at Kingston. 

This he was entitled to do, you will see, because the action being 
“ personal,” the right of maintaining it did not go, like all his other 
rights, to the assignee of the Insolvent Court. 

One might think that not having paid the costs to which he was 
liable, he ought not to be allowed to proceed in his action. Such an 
objection might be started, certainly, even by persons to some extent 
acquainted with the law; so I may as well tell you at once that, in 
obedience to precedent (I forget the name of the case, but I’d find it 
in a minute in the office), his imprisonment and discharge were held 
to be a satisfaction of the claim upon him. 

But Mr. Bollow was not going again to incur, fruitlessly, another 
eighty pounds of expenses. After some communications between the 
attorneys the action was settled tor fifty pounds, for which a receipt, 
duly signed by Old Meggs, was given by his shabbiest “ managing- 
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clerk,”—the identical fellow who had served the writ. Old Meggs never 
had a penny of it, unless it is to be reckoned as forming part of the 
twenty pounds a year which every one of his managing clerks has to 
pay for permission to use Old Meggs’s name. Old Meggs is bound by 
mutual agreement to furnish and sign blank receipts, but he doesn’t 
know what they are for, and doesn’t care. His fellows pay the rent 
and take the money. Gorin had only a five-pound note out of the 
business, and of that he was robbed while drunk, the same night. 

The thief was caught, and Gorin prosecuted him at the sessions, 
when the prisoner was sentenced to seven years’ transportation. Gorin 
himself conducted the prosecution (he is Old Meggs’s criminal 
managing clerk), and got allowed two guineas from the county for 
attorney’s expenses; the name of Old Meggs having been used, of 
course. Then he received a little advantage in the shape of four 
shillings and a threepenny-bit from his counsel, Splodge, the barrister. 
Splodge couldn’t give half the fee, as usual, because he had to pay 
something to take his wig out of pawn, to enable him to appear in 
court, but he promised to make it up next job. 

And I don’t think the common-law managing-clerk who received 
the balance of Bollow’s money got much good from it, for it was only 
the means of procuring him a first-rate fit of delirium tremens. It cost 
old Bollow, from first to last, near upon three hundred pounds, and 
spoiled his autumn trips for more than two or three years. I heard 
afterwards, from a fellow who had been discharged from our office, 
that he fell in with Gorin afterwards, and that Gorin (recollecting 
him with us) “ chaffed” him immensely about Gorin v. Bottow. He 
swore that the only thing that put it into his mind to sue Bollow, was 
seeing the name in full on the brass plate as he passed, and thinking 
what a jolly, respectable house Bollow’s looked like, and how very 
likely it was that the proprietor kept a gig. 

Well, this was all according to the law as it stood three or four years 
ago, and as it stands now. I’m sure I only wonder all the black- 
guards don’t bring actions against all the respectable people. I would 
if I was one. But I suppose they can’t all muster five shillings for a 
writ, or perhaps they don’t know where old Meggs'’s office is, or how he 
does business. Strange, isn’t it, that after all the cutting, stitching, 
and patching the wigs have given the law, they should have left such 
a hole as this? Whenever I hear of law-reforming acts of Parliament, 
I think of Gorn _v. Bottow, and can’t help smiling. To let such a 
state of things last, and still go on improving in any other way, makes 
me think of a fellow clever at cabinet-work making a magnificent 
chair—all strength and ornament—and forgetting to put a seat to it. 
It’s easy to say that no carpenter would do anything half so stupid. 
But you see our law-makers can and do. Which is conclusive to 
prove the balance of wisdom on the side of the mechanic. 
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“Like a black,” is an English phrase which, applied to any deed done 
or obstacle surmounted, indicates that a greater amount of energy than 
is usual to our character has been employed thereon. Though, used 
illustrative of parliamentary despatch, archeological research, or edito- 
rial diligence, the metaphor were perhaps ungrateful and undignified, 
it coes not in the least affect its truthfulness or accuracy. To say our 
Premier has worked in his official character like a black, is, to our 
thinking, far more expressive, and quite as classical, as to say, in 
stereotyped school-history fashion, ‘‘he was indefatigable in the cabi- 
net.” It is, therefore, sincerely to be wished that, when Sir Archibald 
Alison shall ever have arrived at the memorable Cobden motion, he 
will press into service this most pertinent and poetical metaphor. How 
and when it originated, whether first applied to the strenuous exer- 
tiors of Wilberforce on behalf of negro emancipation, or in designa- 
tior of some individual white of coloured name, we know not. We 
are content to know that it exists, and has a meaning. 

The negro race have ever been distinguished for physical vigour, 
aad whatever antagonistic views may be held by those whose interests 
it is to decry their good qualities, the existence of such a phrase as the 
tbove is a proof that Englishmen recognise its verity. Wherever the 
vs vite is so exuberant we must look for some outward manifestation 
in either national daring, enterprise, or love of liberty. Where, how- 
ever, the exuberance exists chiefly in spirit, but debarred by outward 
circumstances of ordinary outlets, and where the imagination is 
simple, toned down by hardship and peril, yet frequently excited by in- 
tense feeling and actions, we must look for snatches, rude and somewhat 
dramatic songs; now wailing like the night wind, plaintive as the coo 
of the ringdove, or sparkling as a pebbly brook. Hence we are pre- 
oared to find this species of song extensively predominating on the 
American plantations, and only in cases where culture has brought 
out into more beautiful relief the emotions of their glowing hearts, do 
they burst out into the higher and sublimer regions of the muse. Real 
genuine negro songs, however, can only be gathered by those resident, 
familiar, and favoured upon the plantations; for negroes area sensitive 
people. When an Englishman sees a man poking about, note-book 
in hand, asking all sorts of curious questions, he looks shy at him, is 
apt to retire within himself; and even the poor negro, imbecile as 
some would have him to be, has sufficient common sense to do the 
same. There are difficulties, too, in their dialect. Long familiarity 
and intercourse can alone qualify a person to transcribe on paper the 
unique refrains so common in every sterling production. Heroic songs 
and historic traditions cluster thickly in the sunny South, but the 
Percy or Ellis to collect them is yet wanting. 

Conscious of our inability to deal with negro songs as they exis 
among negroes themselves, we shall restrict our remarks to that species 
of melody, so called, which has become naturalised in our land; 
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making such reference to classic models as may serve to interest the 
reader, illustrate the subject, and guide authors in their future com- 
positions. 

The negro race are irresistibly bent on extremes. For them, there 
nowhere exists a golden medium; in everything they run wild, and 
riot in extravagance. They laugh; and xot a fibre of their frame 
from the feet upwards that does not seem to contribute to each suc- 
cessive, yah! yah! ‘They blubber; and even the weeping crocodile is 
put to shame. They sigh; and the very canes are seized with shiver- 
ing. They groan; and a baby thunder-clap seems launched into 
being. The Hungarian writer, Jokai, records of one, Gabor Berkessy, 
that whenever he began to laugh, at the theatre, the actors were 
obliged to stop their performance, so immense were his cachinatory 
powers; and on the part of the negroes we are warranted in asserting 
that the groans of some half-dozen were amply sufficient to drown, 
smother, and annihilate the most pertinacious parliamentary candidate 
that ever mounted a hustings. Our only wonder is, they have not 
been imported for the purpose. If they incline to the ludicrous, they 
out-do the most dexterous clown that ever strode a Thespian cart. 
They become serious, join the Primitive Methodists, and leave the 
most lusty of the brethen far behind. A presbyterian negro, or even 
a naturalised English episcopalian, seems out of the region of the pot- 
sible. Even in the choice of language they exhibit a similar tendency. 
No tremendous word uttered by Mas’r at dinner, that is not forthwith 
conveyed to the kitchen, decapitated, or otherwise mutilated, ani 
passed from mouth to mouth like a stream of electricity. Nor does it 
manifest itself solely in their actions and words, it runs rampant in 
their very names. There are Cxsars, Gabriels, Pompeys, Adolphs, 
Sambos, Dinahs, Sukeys, &c., without end. The man who gave his 
children the names mentioned in the following distich, we strongly 
suspect, was a negro: 


“ Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John, 
Acts of ’Postles, Dick, and Tom.” 


In their songs, especially, is seen the outflow of this strong animalism, 
uncontrolled either by prudence or judgment. Whether they treat 
of love, death, or give vent to their peculiar humour, it is done with 
the same extravagance that characterises them in other things. 

The history of the upspringing of our English negro melodies ‘is 
briefly told. A go-a-head Yankee, as an American authority says,* 
introduced the popular song of ‘‘ Jim Crow,” with its mimetic append- 
ages, upon a New York stage, and with such success that it became a 
perfect mania. This was followed by others of like character, “ Zip 
Coon,” “‘ Long-tailed Blue,” “‘ Ole Virginny nebber tire,” &c. How 
they first came to England, we know not; probably some sailors, with 
their extraordinary acquisitive powers, were the bearers; amusing 
themselves on deck and rope-ladder by keeping it fresh in their me- 
mories. As in America, so in our own land, it quickly “ took,” as the 
phrase runs. One might have fancied that some stupendous invasion 


* Vide Putuam’s Monthly, Feb., 1856. 
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was at hand, and that the whole male and a sprinkling of the strong- 
minded female population were just fresh from the drill-serjeant ; for 
every one, from the milk-lads upwards, seemed perpetually wheeling, 
jumping, and “doing just so.” For several years, we are inclined to 
think, all new songs came to us from the Yankees, and the song, 
“Who's dat knockin’ at de door?” as far as our memory serves, was 
either the last one in regular succession, or the first one of home ma- 
nufacture. Thenceforward, they have rivalled in plenty the 


“ Autumnal leaves that strew the brooks” 
in Vallambrosa. 


That such songs have become immensely popular amongst us no 
one will be so fool-hardy as to deny, but when the cause comes to be 
investigated, there is not the same clearness. While sober spinsters 
are seen to lapse into the pathetic plaint of a Sukey or a Dinah, grave 
seniors to smile.over the Chinese wall of neckcloth that sustains their 
chins, and hot-blooded youths, bearded men, and street boys by the 
hundred, to relieve themselves in their jollier moments by a bar or 
two of the newliest marketed production, there must be a cause, and 
one by no means trifling. As far as we can judge, several conduce to 
that end. They are these. Sympathy with the negro race, as well as 
a desire to know more of them—a fine appreciation of their good 
qualities—intense love of the prodigality of feeling they manifest; all 
combined with a sort of yearning for whatever relieves the monotony 
of the refined practicality and polite selfishness of our time. Our 
love of the mere humourous and grotesque is insufficient to account 
for their popularity, or why, with such ample materials existing at 
home, do authors go abroad for exterior habiliments ? 

The composition of a good negro song is no easy matter. Various 
reports have been circulated of individuals who light their cigars after 
dinner, establish themselves cosily in an easy chair, or elevate their 
feet to the level of their noses, and strike off a negro song with as 
much facility as they would toss down a glass of claret. Such accounts 
are unworthy of credence. We might easily give a formal receipt for 
one, thus :—To one-third of the negro dialect, add two-thirds of the 
English language, with as much rhyming talent as will cover a six- 
pence. Stir for two hours. Let any ambitious poetaster, however, 
just try the ingredients—“ then comes the tug of war.” If he manage 
the first verse easily, he will run the risk of stranding when he begins 
the chorus. This is unquestionably the most difficult part of a negro 
song. ‘To infuse into it something of the Teutonism and spirit-stirring 
flow of a plantation original is a thing few writers yet have done. The 
dramatic element in it has never been successfully managed by a 
white. In the matter of delivery, too, our serenaders are at disad- 
vantage. Your genuine negro can do as well without a banjo as with 
one: nay, if anything, his performance is more pleasing when he omits 
the instrument. He beats time most exquisitely with his feet, and pours 
his entire energy into the refrain. Many are the bye-standers who 
have pronounced them intoxicated by reason of their fervour; and 
their convulsive movements and rapid gesticulations must be eminently 
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gratifying to an individual whose poetical creed is formed from 
Macaulay. He will surely no longer lament that poetry has not now 
the same effect it had upon the Khapsodists, the Cymric bards, and 
Red Indians, but hasten to congratulate humanity upon so extraor- 
dinary and unexpected a revival. 

The songs most cultivated in our country are thus divisible— 
pathetic, sentimental, and serio-comic. The broad humourous song 
of the South is scarcely adapted for British naturalisation, and has 
therefore been untried by our writers. In the first order we find the 
early one of ‘“ Mary Blane,” ‘ Carry me back to Ole Virginny,” “‘ Lucy 
Neal,” “The Old Folks at; Home,” “ Cheer up, Sam,” and “O Boys, 
Carry Me Long.” The second numbers more than either orders com- 
bined, but for brevity’s sake we can only name a few. These are, 
‘Rosa Lee,” “Sing, Darkies, Sing,” ‘ Sukey, Dear,” “ Dearest May,” 
“‘ Nancy Till,” “ Nelly Bly,” &c. In the last are “‘ Who’s dat Knock- 
ing at de Door,” ‘‘ Ole Dan Tucker,” ‘ Susannah,” “ Uncle Ned,” ‘“ Ole 
Gray Goose,” &c. Several others, of no peculiar order, we leave 
unmentioned. So wide a field of criticism do these songs offer, that 
our remarks must be confined to more prominent characteristics. We 
will begin with fault-finding. A few glaring ones are all our space 
allows. Our first is, that some of them in their entirety as well as 
detail are insipid and unmeaning,—a sort of water-nonsense about 
love, diluted to an utter annihilation of the true ingredient. There is 
no denying the fact that all uncultivated races incline to the plaintive 
in poem and music, but such as we allude to are rather the excres- 
cences of civilisation, than the likely product of an untutored age or race. 
The verses, and especially the chorus, are tame and bold, the incidents 
as unlike those of negro life as possible, and so manifestly English as 
to excite our risibility. In spite of all the authors can do, the customs, 
not of the plantations, but of our own country, with images drawn 
therefrom, will come uppermost; much in the same fashion that the 
tuft of hair will assert its supremacy over the cap of the Irish lad, and 
his elbow-joints will relieve the appearance of his whole exterior. 
Thus we have a negro making hay, as if that were a constant occupa- 
tion of his—at the same time it is so evident that it was put in to 
rhyme with “ Dearest May,” in which song it occurs, that the writer 
is deserving of all our charity: the dear “ Sukey,” “ casting de Sheep’s 
Eye.” and the lover of that worthy beauty buying his freedom and 
pocketing the money, “ on Sukey to bestow” in one and the same verse, 
whereas we know that nowhere out of our land are creditors so liberal 
as to give chap-money. Occasionally, as in “ Nelly Bly,” a new fact 
in female economics is revealed to us. Thus “Nelly Bly shuts her 
eye when she goes to sleep.” Wonderful discovery! Suggestive of 
how much comfort to sensitive beings whose peace has been broken 
by the like luminaries! We now know there is a time when bright 
eyes cease their destruction, and how gently, too, is it hinted, that the 
negress is not one of those eccentric souls who sleep with their eyes 
open, and pry into other people’s affairs. She evidently, also, like our 
native beauties, patronised military heels, for the same verse says :— 

“De way she walks she lifts her foot, and then she puts it down, 
An’ when it lights dere’s music dah in dat part ob de town.” 
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Other errors of a similar nature to those referred to, the reader can 
pick out at his leisure. 

There are only a few songs to which we can extend our praise as 
genuine specimens of the plantation sort. These are, “Ole Dan 
Tucker,” “ Who’s dat Knocking at de Door,” “ Uncle Ned,” “ The Old 
Folks at Home,” Ole Gray Goose,” and “O Boys, carry Me Long.” 
The first two have already become models of their kind. Uncle Ned 
had formerly a great popularity, considerably increased by its adoption 
by the negroes themselves, but has since given place to others. Its 
refrain, after the true negoric type, has been thus scholastically 
embalmed :-— 

“Sic lyramque arcum suspendamus, 
Sic polamque liquonum ponamus; 
Nam plus pensi nihil 
Pro Edwino misero, 
Nam abiit loco quo 
Omni bono nigero. 


In the “ Old Folks at Home” the lines :— 


“ All up and down de whole creation 
Sadly I roam, 


are full of negro poetry. Ignorant of much of the exterior world, and 
viewing the scenery round him only as it reflects that of his birthplace 
—for which in spite of change he has ever a deep longing—the phrase 
is the very one a negro would use. His seeing the bees a humming is 
also very good. “Ole Gray Goose” we have only heard from the lips 
of a genuine African, and the performance was worthy of reserved 
seats. The life he infused into the chorus, the way he flourished his 
knobstick, and the “smiling attitude he assumed in personification of 
the goose” were quite charming. ‘O Boys carry Me Long,” with the 
exception of one or two lines, is teeming with negro feelings. In the 
happy expectation the hero expresses in the opening verse, and the 


desire he manifests to once more see the place of his birth, there is 
much real beauty :— 


“Oh! carry melong. Dar’s no more trouble for me; 
I’se gwine to roam in a happy home, whar all de niggers am free, 
I’ve worked long in de fields, I’ve handled many a hoe, 
I'll turn my eye before I die, and see de sugar cane grow.” 


Mark the allusion, rightly alluded to above, to the tradition that, 
when they die, they return to their native land. It is here more fully 
expressed :— 


“ Farewell to de fields ob cotton, ’bacco, and all; 
I’se gwine to hoe in a blessed row, whar de corn grows mellow and tall.” 


One thing in respect to most negro songs will not fail to have come 
under the notice of every attentive observer, viz.,—the frequency with 
which the names Alabama, Tennesee, Virginny, and Ohio river occurs 
in songs of every variety. The same adaptability of the Indian names 
with Longfellow, and classic ones with an Oxford or Cambridge prize- 
poem writer is here shown. Unfortunately, however, too much harp- 
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ing upon one string is beginning to tell upon the quality of the enter- 
tainment. We are tired of considering these places the only ones at 
the foot of the Parnassus of the slave states. 

The immense use that might be made of these songs, in the cause of 
the slave, cannot be over-rated. Of all incentives, there is nothing so 
powerful and plastic as songs, which he who expressed his indifference 
to who was the lawgiver so long as he made them full well under- 
stood. A good song permeates everywhere. It is not sung in the 
parlour, but it is soon hummed in the kitchen: it is not heard in 
the concert-room, but it soon reappears in the street; it is not modu- 
lated by the lips, that it does not make some impression upon the 
heart. Memory may fail to restore us the words that awakened our 
sympathy, aroused our indignation, or kindled our heroism, but the 
strain stiil lingers, and whenever we hear it, be it sorrowful or glad, the 
same emotions again agitate us. Exhortations may do much, acts may 
do more, but the song cannot be surpassed in impulsive power. Take 
an instance: Mackay’s song “ To the West,” set to the stirring strains 
of Henry Russell, has done more to move the old spirit of looking to 
the isles of the setting sun for the bona dea et fortuna which we might 
seem to have inherited or imbibed from the old Greek, than either the 
stories of the fortunate, or the contrasts of the fancy. Can any youth, 
in all his flush of life listen to the strain for a moment, and not feel his 
fancy winging “the weary waste of waters?” Can any parent, and not 
behold visions of plenty for himself and offspring? And such things 
could be done with negro songs. We do not want to see some of them 
struck out, we should grieve to miss their plaintiveness and humour, 
but we are of opinion that by a judicious adoption of incidents and 
facts, such songs might be made that would do infinitely more to check 
the odious system than twice or thrice the money we vote annually to 
support our Cuban squadron. We will not dictate how, we leave that 
to the judgment and choice of the song writers. But we would em- 
phatically urge them, and we ground our advice on the general 
appearance of the evil in many songs, to-avoid all those scenes and 
themes that hold up the slave system to us in a harmless and inoffen- 
sive light; painted, rouged, and padded, like a faded beauty, to make 
it pass, and not shock our civilisation. 

A cursory glance at some instances in which the cause has been 
advanced by verse, that of the poem, not of the song, may sustain our 
thesis. Passing by the allusion of Pope, in his Essay on Man, to the 
slaves who once more “their native land behold,” and that of Thomson, 
in the seasons (Summer), where he depicts the shark following the 
slave ship over the sea, we come to Savage’s warm expostulation, and 
the gentle Shenstone’s elegy on the horrid traffic. In the latter, a 
negro is described as leaving his native shore, and musing on his 
ravishment. There is little grace or beauty in the lines, but there is no 
cant, and his contemporaries, if they could not praise them, must have 
felt their hearts warm for the poor Lybian. We give two verses .— 


“See the poor native quit the Libyan shore. 
Ah! not in Love's delightful fetters bound ! 
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No radiant smiles his dying peace restore ; 

Nor love, nor fame, nor friendship, heal his wound. 
Let vacant bards display their boasted woes : 

Shall I the mockery of grief display ? 
No; let the muse his piercing pangs disclose, 

Who bleeds and weeps his run of life away.” 


A elergyman whose name escaped the learned Dr. Clarkson, wrote an 
epilogue to the Padlock, and puts in the mouth of Mungo, a black 
slave, some pert remarks which excite much sympathy and feeling in 
behalf of his race. One verse, at least, must have struck home, and 
that is the only verse we can cite :— 


“But I was born in Afric’s tawny strand, 
And you in fair Britannia’s fairer land. 
Comes freedom, then, from colour? Blush with shame! 
And let strong Nature’s crimson mark your blame. 
I speak to Britons—Britons, then, behold 
A man by Britons snared, and seized, and sold / 
And yet no British statute damns the deed, 
Nor do the more than murd’rous villains bleed. 


The author of “Sandford and Merton,” a book every school boy re- 
members kindly, wrote a poem entitled, “‘ The Dying Negro,” founded 
upon the fact that a negro, seized in the metropolis and put on board 
ship, destroyed himself rather than return to the land of his curse. 
To the good feeling now generating and ever increasing in noble hearts, 
this poem contributed much. Last in our list comes James Montgo- 
mery, whose ‘“ West Indies,” written in honour of the abolition of 
1807, is full of beauty, dignity, and pathos. Its influence we confess 
our inability to measure, but we have no hesitation in pronouncing it 
the most eloquent of all compositions on behalf of the African. All 
these writings have contributed something to swell the on-coming 
tide that must, sooner or later, sweep away the nations upholding the 
slave-traftic, or free the slaves themselves. Their influence, however, 
as is the influence of every poem not intended for representation or 
song, has been circumscribed. One must have read them to have felt 
their influence, and this frequently. Again, a poem can never have 
so wide an influence, even though it may have a deeper impression 
than a song. As is the wind to those thousand silky seeds, it comes 
on its wings; it is the music of a song to its breathing words and burn- 
ing lessons. Perhaps they might never have reached cur minds but 
for the fascination they first had over our hearts. These, and many 
other reasons we cannot specify, show how all-powerful an arm were 
these songs in the cause of the slave, penetrating where the dry treatise, 
the heavy speech, and even the fascinating novel, are powerless; and, 
irrespective of birth, health, or culture, rousing within us those feelings 
of generosity and brotherly charity, that demonstrate in themselves the 
divinity and owners of our progeniture. 











MY GRANDMOTHER v. MY GRANDFATHER. 
My grandmother was decidedly victorious, and this is how it came 
about. 

Breakfast was quite finished, and my grandfather was taking counsel 
with himself as to his merning’s walk, and where it should take him to, 
when the not unfamiliar cry of “old clo,” swept along on the morning 
breeze. 

Now my grandfather was economical, and memory brought to his 
mind certain old garments which were past wear, but which were yet 
available as a bartering medium; and so, tapping smartly at the win- 
dow-pane, as an intimation to the perambulator that a business trans- 
action might be effected, he turned to my grandmother and requested 
her co-operation in the affair. But my grandmother being deeply 
engaged with the butcher's bill (the butcher could be fraudulent), 
she told him to manage as best he might. For, moreover, my grand- 
mother stood upon her dignity, and perhaps she had a vague impres- 
sion that the disposal of old clothes should be generally left to her. 

So my grandfather, having ushered the Jew into the passage, 
mounted to the second floor, and after a short absence, returned and 
concluded a rapid and but slightly expostulating stroke of business 
with his eastern customer. He became the proud possessor of a 
plaster Shakspeare, and a like Milton—also a pasteboard monk, who 
foretold the weather with very indifferent accuracy by wearing his 
head bare, or by ccvering it up in a brown paper jerky hood. 

My grandfather entered the little parlour with the produce of his 
barter just as my grandmother had convicted the butcher in two 
chops beyond the actual supply — which, putting her in a good 
humour, she was disposed to be favourable in her criticism, and having 
ascertained that the monk, the Milton, and the Shakespeare, had been 
acquired at the price of an old black coat, a shocking bad hat, and a 
nankeen waisteoat—‘ You know,” said my grandfather, “that very 
old nankeen waistcoat,’—she complimented my grandfather on his 
brilliant commercial speculations; and he then, with much internal 
gratification, put the poets on the back parlour mantel-shelf, and the 
little ascetic over the street door: then he went out for his walk. 

The monk began operations immediately by predicting a heavy 
storm, and, as my grandfather ever triumphantly declared, “ there was 
one—four days after.” 

Well, my grandfather grew more elated with the little monk, and yet 
more elated, till Sunday came, when an awful amount of cold water 
fell upon his bald old head. 

Now you must know that this grandfather of mine had once kept— 
well—a public-house—I'’m nor ashamed to own it. He had given it 
up years and years before I was born, but it was situated down some 
old smoky court in the old smoky city of London, and during the 
twenty years he was rated on the parish books of the parish in which 
the said court was situated, he had never, never missed one Sunday 
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morning at the little church, which, with his own house, were the only 
signs of life on that day; for the other buildings which made up the 
sum total of bricks in the court, had nothing but cotton in them, and 
were as still as the strictest Sabbatarian could wish. 

So it was but natural when J. Hewson (my grandfather) paid his 
last quarter’s rates and his last quarter’s rent previously to retiring to 
an eight-roomed house and privacy at Walworth, that he should make 
to himself a resolution never to desert the little church and its little 
curate (for he was chubby, though only a curate). Hence, my grand- 
father continued to show, at ten minutes to eleven every Sunday fore- 
noon—even in a cream-coloured nankeen waistcoast—long after he 
was forgotten at the little public-house next-door, which looked but 
coldly on its old possessor, with its alterations, its brilliancy, and its 
youngness in general. 

On the Sunday, then, some few days after the plaster figures had 
taken up a residence in the back parlour, my grandfather rose with 
the lark, and proceeded to put on the cream-coloured waistcoat, 
intending, of course, to hear the morning service, or rather services, 
in the little church. But the nankeen magnificence was nowhere to be 
found—it was not on its accustomed peg ! 

My grandmother, who never rose with the lark, having, after much 
expostulation, been brought to think upon the subject, pointed direct- 
ing fingers at a cupboard, and then went off again, like a top. 

And then it was that that particularly cold water cane down and 
thoroughly drenched my grandfather. His eyes were not good, and 
he had given away the perfectly new nankeen splendour for two plaster 
images and a deceptive little monk. 

I am very much afraid that, although it was Sunday, my grand- 
father did what “our army” once did in the Low Countries, and 
whether the god of mischief was out that morning, hard at work, and 
woke up my grandmother on purpose, or whether my grandfather did 
do as our army once did, certain it is that she woke and found herself 
staring at an excited gentleman, with a red face. 

Oh! she ascertained the real state of things in a single, single 
moment! She brought herself up straight, and said, “ Hewson, 
Hewson, you're very little better than a fool: no wonder the Jew was 
so easy.” ‘Then she tied her nightcap into a vicious bow, smiled a 
complacent smile, and—went to sleep again. 

My grandfather only thought his misfortunes extended to a beautiful 
nankeen waistcoat, “ Le pauvre homme.” My grandmother was vic- 
torious, and from that blessed Sunday forward there never was a sem- 
blance of disagreement between them but my grandmother said, 
“ Please to remember the cream-coloured nankeen waistcoat:” “ Le 
pauvre homme.” 

Previous to that dismal calamity, my grandmother had suffered con- 
tinual reproach upon the subject of some apple dumplings, which, in 
the cooking, had resolved themselves into a species of astounding 
soup; but those dumplings were as though they had never been, and 
were totally useless as a means of defence after the lucky visit of that 
fortunate Israelite: “ Le pauvre homme.” 
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But a time came, and the House of York—taking my grandmother 
for the House of York—was down, and Lancaster had it all his own 
way. 

Yes, my grandmother got a Roland for her Oliver. My grandmother 
had to groan in spirit. My grandmother, in a word, fell. 

It was Christmas time—snow was on the ground, and great-coats 
were in request. The bright blue over-coat, brilliant with brass 
buttons, which my grandfather ever wore in winter, had gone to church 
two or three times, when my grandfather, who was (alas! was) quite a 
buck in his way, remarked that coats were worn shorter than the 
previous years, so he asked my grandmother to operate on the lappels 
with a pair of scissors. 

There was a deal of debate as to the exact amount of clipping which 
these said lappels were to undergo, and the waistcoat had been 
referred to more than once, when my grandfather, le pauvre homme, 
gave in, and told Grandmother Hewson to do just as Grandmother 
Hewson liked—which she prp. 

Oh, my grandmother! my grandmother! why did you ever twit 
your John upon the mysterious disappearance of the Milton, and the 
Shakespeare, and the little capuchin? Did Prudence never hint to 
you that the tables might be turned? — and that you, you might 
come to well-deserved grief? The sword of justice was over you, 
ma’am, and in the shape of a pair of scissors! 

The coat was curtailed! 

My grandmother, rising from her seat, and taking off her spectacles, 
called to her John to come and see the effect—effect, indeed! So my 
grandfather came, and, turning his back upon my grandmother, did a 
Greek statue, as preparatory to putting on the doctored coat. Then 
he waited for the coat,—he waited a little longer—and he was about 
to turn round, when an ejaculation from my grandmother brought him 
round in double quick time. 

Oh, what a sight met his enraptured gaze! My grandmother had 
cut off the superabundant cloth very carefully and nicely, only she 
had taken a double quantity off one skirt and none off the other! so 
the effect was more astounding than delightful. 

My grandfather gave one ecstatic jump, clapped his hands twice, 
showed a radiant face, and burst forth, “ Where, ma’am, where’s the 
nankeen waistcoat ?” 

My grandmother first dropped the cause of all her griefs upon the 
ground, and then dropped herself upon a chair—a sadder and a wiser 
woman. 

The blue great-coat never again saw light, but the very next day— 
mind, the very next day—Milton and Shakespeare stood upon the 
mantel-piece, and the little monk (over the door once again) foretold 
fine weather, and kept his cowl off for a fortnight. 
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to the Coinage, and Weights and Mea- 
sures, of Great Britain. By Henry 
Taytor. 12mo. Price 1s. 6d. 


A Hand Book of British Ferns, 
intended as a Guide and Companion in 
Fern Culture. By Tuomas Moore. 
18mo. Price 5s. 


Random Readings for the Rail, 
the River, and the Road. Post 8vo. 
Price 1s. 6d. 


The Law of Bankers’ Cheques, 
Letters of Credit and Drafts. By G. J. 
Suaw, Solicitor, 12mo. Price 6s. 


The Principles of Currency and 
Banking. By RicuArp Horner MILs, 
A.M. 8vo. Price 3s. 6d. 


Government Funds; a Practical 
Guide for Conducting Transactions in 
the Government Funds and other Secu- 
rities. By Anrnony Mappers. Post 
8vo. Price 8s. 6d. 





Prayers for the Use of Fmigrants 
at Sea. 12mo. Price 6d. 


Life of Alderman Kelly.—Passages 
from the Private and Official Life of the 
late Alderman Kelly, with Extracts from 
his Correspondence. By the Rev. R. C. 
Fei. Feap. 8vo., with Portrait, 6s. 6d. 


Outlines of European Literature 
from the Earliest Times. By F. Tuorrr. 
12mo. Price 2s. 6d. 


Chronological Tablets, represeut- 
ing the Principal Epochs in English 
History. By Josnua G. Fercn, M A. 
On Sheets. Price 1s. the set. 


Rhetoric in }Miniature. By the 
Rev. Dr. VALE. 18mo. Price 1s. 
Also, by the same Author, 
Logic in Miniature. Price 1s. 


Geology in Miniature. Price 2s. 
Leaves from a Family Journal. 


By Emite Souvestre. With Frontis- 
piece and Vignette. Feap., price 5s. 


The Amyotts’ Home; or, Life in 
Childhood. With Frontispiece. Fecap., 
price 3s. 


Older and Wiser ; or, Steps into Life. 
A Sequel to the Amyotts’ Home. With 
Frontispiece. Feap., price 3s. 


The Broken Sword; or, a Soldier’s 
Honour. By ADELAIDE O’KeeErre. IIlus- 
trated. Feap., price 6s. 


Moralities for Home. 


SarcGent. 18mo., price 1s. 


The Teacher’s Manual for In- 
fant Schools and Preparatory Classes, 
By T. U. Youna. 12mo. Price 3s. 


By. G. E. 


Plain Sermons, preached in a 
Village Church. By a Country CLercy- 
MAN. 8 vols. Price 12s, 


Plain Lectures on the Gospel 
according to St. Matthew. By the Hon. 
and Rev, C. G. Percrevat, Author of 
‘Plain Sermons by a Country Clergy- 
man.” 4 vols. 12mo. Price 1/. 2s. 
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INTERESTING TO EVERY SPORTSMAN AND COUNTRY GENTLEMAN. 


Royal Quarto, Half bound, Crimson morocéo, price £2 5s., 


BRITISH GAME BIRDS 


AND 


WILD FOWL 
Illustrated with Sixty Coloured Plates, 
BY BEVERLY R. MORRIS. 





Illustrated with Forty Engravings, price 6s., 


THE CANARY. 
A CAGE, OPEN AIR, AND CHAMBER BIRD. 


With Copious Directions for Breeding, Feeding, Rearing, and Educating 
the Young. 


BY WILLIAM KIDD, OF HAMMERSMITH. 





WORKS BY W. H. G. KINGSTON, 


I. 
18mo., price 2s. 6d., 


HOW TO EMIGRATE. 


A Complete Manual for intending Colonists, and for those who may wish 
to assist them. 
II. 
18mo., price 2s. 6d., 


THE EMIGRANTS HOME; 


oR, 


HOW TO SETTLE. 


A Story of Australian Life, for all Classes, at Home, and in the Colonies. 





Price Sixpence, 


THE AUSTRALIAN COLONIES, 


Where they are, and How to Get to Them. 
Br HENRY CAPPER. 





18mo.; price 2s., 


LABOUR STANDS ON GOLDEN FEET. 


A HOLIDAY STORY. 
BY HEINRICH ZSCHOKKE. 
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ONE HUNDRED AND ONE STORIES FOR CHILDREN, 


KNOWN AS 


BUDS AND BLOSSOMS, 


STORIES FOR SUMMER DAYS AND WINTER NIGHTS. 
PRICE ONE PENNY, TWOPENCE, AND THREEPENCE EACH. 


Or, the Complete Series, Post-free, for 16s. 6d. 


These well-written and beautiful Stories are progressive in design, adapted to the com- 
prehension of children from the ages of four to ten or twelve years. They are lively, in- 
structive, and moral; their endeavour is to teach; to entertain while they improve—to 
inform the mind and educate the heart. Each story is illustrated with well-executed En- 
gravings. They are among the best and cheapest books for young people published. 


Story of a Daisy. 
Rover and his Friends. 
Little Frank. 

Little Fortune Seekers. 
Blackberry Gathering. 
Fir-tree’s Story. 


Child’s Search for Fairies. 


Fisherman’s Children. 
Little Peepy. 

Rabbits and Peewits. 
Alice and her Bird. 
Little Charley. 


Coral Necklace. 

Visit to the Waterfowl. 
The Cherry Orchard. 
Midsummer Holidays. 
The Lost Letter. 
Walter and Mary. 
Lady Eva. 

Cottager’s Christmas. 
More Haste, Less Speed. 
Story of a Hyacinth. 
Primrose Gathering. 





Stories, price One Penny each. 

| A Doll’s Story. Buttercups and Daisies. 
| Faithful Dog. Visit to Queen Victoria. 

| Spring and Summer. Katey’s Voyage. 

| Hero without Courage. How to Catch a Butterfly. 
| Children’s visit to the Sea. | Sandy, the Cat. 
| Busy Bees. | Cousin Johnny. 

| New Ascent of Mont Blanc. | Happy Orchard. 

| Much Ado about Nothing. | Tommy and his Baby Brother. 
| Hushaby. The Christmas Party. 
| Twelfth Night. Parrots and Nightingales. 
Donald, the Shetland Pony. Light Wing and Bright Eye. 
| Briery Wood. | Tottie May. 


Stories, price Twopence each. 
Queen of the May. | Ally’s Birth-day. 
| The Young Gardener. | Right is Right, Part 1. 
Mary’s Visit to the Gold| Right is Right, Part 2. 
Little Black People. [Fields. | William Tell. 
| The Young Prince. | Wishing and Working. 
| Penfold Farm. | Elm Villa. 
| Ernest’s Dream. | Lost and Found. 
| Adventures in the Moss Hut. | Little Tim. 
The Losses of a Day. | Peter Lawley. 
The Smoke and the Kite. - |My Young Masters. 
| Carl Thorn’s Revenge. | David Allen. 





Stories, price Threepence each, 
| Home at the Haven. The Sisters. 

Seeker and Finder. | Story or Moffat. 
Young Emigrants. | Poacher and his Family. | Louis Duval. 
Boy and the Book. | King and the Bondmen. Foundling of the Wreck. 
Oscar. | Rising and Thriving. In School and Out of School. 
Crusaders. | Rewards of Industry. | Young Artist. 
Ship and tbe Island. Vacant Throne. | Alfred the Great. 
Fairy Craft of Nature. Uncle Tom’s Cabin for Chil- | Anna Webster. 
Widow’s Son. dren. | Round the World. 
Children and the Sage. Story of Wellington. Irish Emigrants. 
Halcyon Days. | Prophet and the Lost City. | Self-helpers. 

Any of the Stories may be had separately. 
Bups anp Biossoms may be bad in elegant packets, price Sixpence each. 

Srortes ror Summer Days AnD WINTER NiGuts, in volumes, price One Shilling 
each; or, in double volumes elegantly bound, price two shillings each—forming very ac- 
ceptable Presents, Birth-day, and Christmas Gifts. 

The entire Series, comprising One HunpDRED AND ONE instructive and entertaining 
Stories, supplied, 


Sea-Kings. 
Madelaine Tube. 


Post Free, for Sixteen Shillings and Sixpence. 
Forming a Famity Packer or Books ror Home, SeasrpE, AND Hottpay READING. 
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TROUSERS AND VEST 


FOR 


ONE GUINEA, 


At N. and H. CHILD’S, 
102, ST. MARTIN’S LANE. 





Baland’s Bursery ant Custord Foot. 


FOR MOTHERS, INFANTS, INVALIDS, AND THE AGED. 


ADIES! Mr. ROLAND most respectfully invites you to order from your 
Chemist, Grocer, or Confectioner (or from the Depdt if any difficulty arises 
in procuring it), a Canister of his 


NURSERY AND FARINACEOUS CUSTARD FOOD, 


so highly recommended by all Eminent Accoucheurs, for Laprzs or DELICATE 
ConsTITUTIONS WHILE Nursinc, and for Infants’ Feeding-bottles. This 
noutishing Food is now in general use among the Aged and Invalid members of 
the Aristocracy; and, “although last, yet not the least,” is justly famed for 
making those rich and delicate Custards, so much admired for the dinner-table or 
evening party, and pronounced a perfect luxury, at trifling cost. This Compound 
possesses tl:ese several qualities, peculiar only to itself, being distinct from any 
other preparation. Lapies! try iT, and one and all will agree it is essentially 
requisite in every genteel household. 


(Ezxiract from the “Count Cincutar,” Dee. 6th, 1856.) 
“One of the most nutritious articles of food in use at the present day is ‘ Roland’s Farina- 
ceous Nursery and Custard Food.’ It is alike advantageous for its strengthening properies. 
and for iis tendeney to arrest the. progress of consumption, and assist oe 
invaluable in the nursery, and is also generally used in the families of en 
nobility and gentry.” 
Sold by Chemists, Grocers, and Confectioners, in Packets and Canisters, from 
6d. to 15s. each, and Wholesale and Retail at the Derér, 26a, FLEET 8ST REET, 
LONDON, E, C. Orders by post punctually attended to, 


AGENTS FOR PROVINCIAL DISTRICTS. 


Hereford—The “ Journal ” Office. 
Bath—Clarke Smith ee Steele and Emith), Chemist, New Bond-street. 
+ _Maund, Grocer. le-street. 
Bristol— Ferris, Townabent, Lamotte, and wo 5g (late Ferris and Score), Chemists 
to Her Majesty, 4 and 5, pandas 
Frome—Harv rey, Che Meg Bath-stree 
Salisbury—E. jock, Chemist to Her Majesty, Market-place. 
High Aiton ah ny Chemist. 
Sunderland—Retson = Sons, Chemists, 4, High-street. 
Northamptor, 1 seretg A a tpe Ch 8. 
a ae ord OL 
npton—Ran an y to Her * 
T'rowbridge—W inter, Chemist. 






































SLACK’S NICKEL SILVER 


Is the hardest and most perfect White Metal ever invented. A sample Teaspoon 
will be sent on receipt of 10 postage stamps. 


Fiddle Strong Thread King's 
Table Spoonsand Pat. Fiddle. Pat. Pat. 
Forks, per doz...128. & 15s. 19s, 283. 30s. 
Dessert ditto... ..108.&13s. 16s. 2ls. 25s, 
Tea Spoons, .. .. 58. & 68. 8s. lls, 128. 


SLACK’S NICKEL, 


ELECTROPLATED BY MESSRS. ELKINGTON _ 
AND €0.’S PROCESS, 


Is a coating of Pure Silver over Nickel; a com- 
bination of two metals possessing such valuxble 
properties renders it, in appearance and wear, equal 
to sterling Silver; made intoevery Article fur the 
Table, as Spoons, Forks, Candlesticks, Cruet 
Frames, Tea Pots, &c. 













Fiddle Pattern. Thread. King’s. 

£s da £8. d: s. d. £84 
Table Forks 110 0—2 0 0..216 0..3 4 OY 
Dessert do. 1 0 O—110 0..2 0 0..2 6 6 
Table Spoons 110 0—2 0 0..218 0..3 6 0 
Dessertdo. 1 0 O—110 0..2 2 0..2 7 6 
TeaSpoons 012 0—018 0..1 6 O..111 6 


7) 


A Sample Tea Spoon forwarded on receipt of 20 Stamps. 


SLACK’S TABLE CUTLERY 


Has been celebrated fur nearly 50 Years for Quality and Cheapness. 





Balance Handle Ivory Table Knives, .. .. 14s. perdoz., 108. per doz., 20s. per doz. 
Ti. ... DOMGRD 20. sane 02 wo ce 0s ° 4s. ie 15s. 6d. ,, 
y Carvers, 4s. 6d., 5s. 6d., and 6s. 6d, 


SLACK’S FENDER AND FIRE IRON WAREHOUSE 
Is the most Economical, consistent with Good Quality, 


and contains the most exten- 
sive and elegant assortment 
of Fenders in London, em- 
bracing the newest designs, at 
prices under any other house. 
Ornamental Iron Fenders, 
3 feet long, 4s. 64.; ditto, 
bronzed, from 6s. ; Bed-room 
Fenders, from 2s. 6d4.; Rich 
Scroll Fenders, any size, from 
1s ; Chamber Fire-Irons, 2s. 
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per set; Parlour ditto, 3s. 6d ; f Mh 
ME // 
and bright pans, from 6s. 6d. ; i Hi }))) WL 
new patterns, with bronzed Ht) HU 
full-sized Tea Trays, 6s. 6d.;q==—.. ; 
superior Japan ditto, 133. 6d. ; ‘ 
Brass itto, 93. 6d ; and every requisite for furnishing a house at equally ] ices. 
Illustrated Catalogues may b» had gratis or post free. as eo 


superior ditto, with cut head f if | 

head, Ils. A Set of Three Lae | 

Paper ditto. 25s.; Patent Dish Covers. set of Six for 178. Rintiidiehs complete, 7s. 6d. ; 
Orders above £2, delivered Carriage Free, per Rail. 





RICHARD & JOHN SLACK, 336, Strand, London, 
OPPOSITE SOMERSET HOUSE. 
ESTABLISHED 1818. 
































